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MR. MALLOCK AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


BY REVEREND JOHN T. DRISCOLL. 


N a recent volume, Zhe Vel of the Temple, Mr. 

Mallock again returns to a discussion of the 

Theistic problem. The publication of this work, 

following so close on the series in the Fortnightly 

Review, which appeared in book form under the 

title of Religion as a Credible Doctrine, is at least a sign that 
the writer is impressed by the general verdict that his entrance 


into the field of Theistic Apologetics was not crowned by a 
brilliant success. 

In form Zhe Veil of the Temple is a novel of romance. In 
fact, it is an account of discussions concerning religion, philoso- 
phy, and science carried on by a select party of visitors at 
the summer retreat of Mr. Glanville, the principal character of 
the book, on the west coast of Ireland. The different person- 
ages, the introduction of the conversational dialogue, with fre- 
quent interruptions for dinner and tea, give a variety anda 
sustained interest to the story. For many reasons the volume 
can with justice be considered an improvement on the previous 
work, Religion as a Credible Doctrine ; nevertheless, apart from 
the author’s express declaration, the form of the work restrains 
the critic from viewing the different characters as counterparts 
of persons in real life. The purpose of the present: article, 
therefore, is not to take issue with the opinions expressed by 
any individual speaker, but to view the work on the whole as 
an object-lesson in which certain phases of current thought _ 
are presented to the reader in a concrete and tangible form. 
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The volume naturally resolves itself into two parts. The 
first is an examination of the evidences for the Christian Reli- 
gion in the light of the scientific discoveries concerning the 
antiquity of man and of the results‘ obtained by the study of 
Comparative Religion, especially of Buddhism. The second 
part is an investigation into the grounds of Natural Religicn. 
To this part I shall for the present confine my remarks because 
it is a continuation of the discussion set forth in Religion as a 
Credible Doctrine, and because cf the new light which this 
later presentation throws on the problem of Theistic Philo- 
sophy. 


‘. 


MODERN IDEALISM PRESENTS NO STRONG CONSTRUCTIVE SYS- 
TEM AGAINST THE CRITICISM OF THE SCIENCE-PHILOSOPHY. 


Modern Idealism is a modification of the systems of Ideal- 
istic Philosophy originally elaborated and set forth by Kant 
and Hegel. It is, therefore, called the Neo-Xantian or Neo- 
Hegelian school. With English writers these terms are used 


synonymously, but closer examination shows that the Neo- 
Hegelian school is characterized by the element of evolution. 
This system is accepted to-day by non-Catholic writers as the 
philosophical justification of Christian faith. 

The history of English philosophical thought during the 
nineteenth century presents an interesting subject for study. 
Especially is this true when we investigate the bearing of philo- 
sophy on revealed truth. The one luminous fact presented is 
that throughout these years English non-Catholic apologetics 
suffered from an alliance with philosophical systems which were 
fundamentally erroneous and false. The Scotch school, which 
had so strongly withstood the spread of materialism in the 
eighteenth century, reached its culmination in Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Fifty years ago the writings of Hamilton were the ortho- 
dox text-books in philosophy outside the Catholic Church. But 
Mr. Huxley declares that his own agnosticism was the legiti- 
mate development of Hamilton's teaching, and on the other 
hand Dean Mansel; in the Bampton Lectures on the Limits of 
Religious Thought, tried to effect a close union between Hamil- 
ton’s philosophy and the teaching of faith, When the keen 
analytic mind of John Stuart Mill tore into shreds the loosely 
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constructed system of Hamilton, the non-Catholic apologist 
presented a sorry sight. Left without a sound philosophical 
justification of faith, he could only admit Christian truth by 
doing violence to the accepted principles of reason, or if he 
were gifted with a philosophic mind, the teachings of Christian 
faith went by the board. The doctrines of John Stuart Mill 
blended with the rise of the Science- Philosophy, of which Her- 
bert Spencer was the leading exponent. Then is presented 
the strange sight of sporadic attempts by devout thinkers to 
Christianize the Synthetic Philosophy of Spencer. 

With the rise of the Neo-Hegelian movement a new phase 
of philosophic thought is had. Under the leadership of Profes- 
Sor Thomas Green, the new Idealism rapidly spread and gained 
brilliant and able exponents. The long-felt need of a philoso- 
phic basis for Christian truth was thought to have been supplied 
at last. Hence, in the hands of English non-Catholic apologists, 
Neo-Hegelianism was welcomed as the ally of Christianity 
in the effort to stem and break the rapid advance of scepticism 
and was put forth as a well-ordered system of thought concern- 
ing the universe and man. 

That these hopes are sadly disappointing is clearly shown 
by Mr. Mallock in his latest work. Mr. Alistair Seaton is the 
exponent of Modern Idealism. Mr. Seaton accepts John 
Stuart Mill's definition of matter as “the permanent possi- 
bility of sensation.” Starting thus from the Phenomenal Ideal- 
ism of Sensism, he proceeds to destroy the notion of matter, 
and, by explaining away the material universe, remove at a 
stroke the difficulties encountered by the advance of modern 
scientific investigation. In his view “the essence of things” 
is not unknowable. On the contrary, “it’s precisely this that 
a true philosophy reveals to us with perfect clearness.” For 
“the essence of things is simply the Divine mind, as appre- 
hended by the human mind that is kindled to it” (The Veil of 
the Temple, p. 255). The relation of the individual mind to 
the Divine mind is explained by a Pantheistic merging of one 
into the other (2d., p. 313). 

Against the criticism of the Science- Philosophy such teach- 
ing cannot be sustained. Mr. Mallock has shown this very 
clearly. ‘I am far from taking exception to Mr. Mallock’s 
position as the critic. of Modern Idealism. Without enterirg 
into a-detailed criticism of his strictures on Neo-Hegelianistr, 


. 
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I welcome the object-lesson which he has presented. Fifty 
i years ago the reaction from the extravagant assumptions of 
» Hegel’s system gave the great impetus to the rise and spread 

of the Science-Philosophy. No medification of this system 
can ever hope to have a permanent abiding place in the human 
mind. In accepting this teaching the Christian thinker volun- 
tarily abandons his position, and instead of a Theism embraces 
an intellectual Pantheism. Mr. Mallock has put the readers of 
his volume under indebtedness to him, and has done a real 
service to Christian apologetics, by showing what I maintain 
‘and which must be recognized, the sooner the better, viz., 
that modern Idealism is utterly unable to ‘maintain a strong 
constructive position against the criticism of the Science- 
-Philosophy. 


II. 


THE BARRENNESS OF THE SCIENCE-PHILOSOPHY. 


In showing the weakness of Modern Idealism the Science- 
‘Philosophy has also revealed its cwn instfficiercy in the pur- 
spose and value ascribed to human life and conduct. 

In the philosophical history of the nineteenth century the 
strange spectacle is presented of a philosophical system based 
‘upon the observation of the senses, and confined within the 
‘narrow limits of sense experimentation, developing into an 
rEthical Idealism. Yet such is the history of the Science- 
‘Philosophy. 

‘The term Science-Philosophy is used to designate a philo- 
‘sophical school which arose about the middle of the nineteenth 
‘century, and exerted a powerful influence upon human thought. 
Its aim was to explain the universe and man by an appeal to 
‘the principles of physical science. The doctrine was a philoso- 
‘phy of physical science, and the contradiction involved in the 
attempt is best expressed by the above title. With a show of 
knowledge put forth in an attractive style, the adherents of 
this school tried to convince readers that religious truth was 
beyond the sphere of exact thought, that science alone could 
verify its assertions, that what was not within the limits of 
scientific methods could not be known. Thus, science became 
.the ally of unbelief, and no man of disciplined. mind was pre- 
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sumed to know anything whatsoever about the great truths 
pertaining to God or to the soul. 

But the voice of human nature was too strong to be stifled. . 
In doing away with the God of Christianity, Comte was com-_ 
pelled to invent an Ideal God as the supreme end and purpose 
of human life. In the idea of Humanity we find expressed’: 
the kernel of Ethical Idealism. How vague and barren and. 
powerless is this Religion of Humanity, Mr. Mallock clearly : 
sets forth in its doctrine as expressed by Mr. Brock and Mr. 
Brompton, and in the merciless criticism of their views. 

‘So far,” we read, ‘‘as the office of religion is to guide| 
men, by restraining them, the Religion of Humanity is become) 
useless, in proportion as we require to use it. It shows itself 
to be a mere toy. But perhaps I may as well make it plain: 
to you that it really fails completely to justify the virtues we! 
are inclined to, as it does to restrain us from our sins’ (2d., | 
p. 381). And the final verdict given is that “The Religion of | 
Humanity is only worth considering because it illuminates the: 
desperate straits which the human mind is put to when it triés: 
to find a religion within the prison of science” (zd., p. 386). 

The effect of the Science-Philosophy on the value of the: 
individual life is a subject of peculiar interest. Here we have} 
the most striking and eloquent passages of the book. The: 
levity and cynicism of the speakers pass away, and the pas-; 
sionate eloquence of the style betrays a warmth and depth of 
feeling that strikes a responsive chord in our own breasts,.: 
‘When we take into account our nature and our feelings as a» 
whole,” then we realize, in the words of Mr. Glanville, that. 
“the philosophy of science reduces all life to an absurdity,” 
that ‘‘it deprives the word morality of one-half of its mean-» 
ing” (2d., p. 388). “We have moral efficiencies, but no moral 
elevations ” (ib., p. 389). ‘‘ The entire character of all life’s plea- 
sures would alter—their range would contract and their finest 
flavor evaporate” (z4., p. 392). The Science-Philosopher, ‘ in- 
stead of rejoicing in his freedom to seize on everything, would 
be far more apt to lament that nothing was worth seizing” (70., 
p. 392). “Our husk of facts would thus far remain unaltered, 
but the living kernel, which they now contain, would be gone’’: 
(2b., p. 396). “‘ Everything would be gone that could invite either ' 
love or hate” (23.) “All the great dramas of the world would: 
lose their meaning—and indeed could never have been writ- : 


. 
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ten—apart from the assumption that they must have some ele- 
ment of freedom in them that could not possibly emanate from 
the order of things known to science” (2d., p. 404). ‘In all 
great effort, whatever we may accomplish, we see something 
beyond” (zd., p. 409). ‘‘ Whatever this Something is, it is a 
Something which is beyond ourselves, and which yet responds 
to us with a promise of future union” (70., p. 408). ‘‘If it is an 
illusion, it is an illusion of such efficiency that it forms the 
most vivifying element in the civilized life of man, and all 
human morality which is more than the morality of an ant- 
hill, is radio active with its recognized or secret presence” 
(tb., p. 410). The immortality of the soul “is absolutely neces- 
sary to give magnitude to life; otherwise, let men choose and 
aspire, succeed or fail as they will, they will seem to us little 
better than choosing and aspiring toys, whose success or 
failure will mean nothing when the day’s game is over, and 
they are broken or put back in the toy-box” (7., p. 411). We 
are told that “Science strips us of everything which gives 
worth to us in our own eyes—that it will not let us go till it 
has extracted the last farthing—that it not only desolates the 
religious man but the worldly man also; and finally, that it 
takes the vital force out of civilization at large, just as much 
as it does out of the mind or soul of the individual” (2d., 
p. 426). 

Szience-Philosophy, therefore, cannot account for the dig- 
nity and value of human life. On the contrary, it deprives us 
of what makes life most dear. We are left bereft and deso- 
late. What a wretched substitute for Neo-Hegelian philosophy ! 
The object-lesson is not that one system is superior to the 
other, but that both are false. 


IIT. 


THE METHOD TO BE EMPLOYED IN ATTACKING THE 
SCIENCE-PHILOSOPHY. 


In spite of the barrenness of the Science- Philosophy and 
the disastrous effect a strict application of its teaching would 
have upon human life and conduct, nevertheless the impres- 
sion left on the reader of Mr. Mallock’s book is that this sys- 
tem holds an impregnable position. The question therefore 
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arises, how shall it be attacked? Hence we come to the 
problem of method. Mr. Granville is somewhat facetious in 
his reference to “the methods which are most popular with 
the champions of religion to-day” (2d., p. 426), and suggests that 
‘“‘we must abandon the method of direct attack altogether”’ 
(2b., p. 427). I cannot concur in the suggestion ; in fact I have, 
when treating the subject, adopted a method of attack which 
is direct and scientific, inasmuch as it strikes at the very 
foundation of the system. ' 

- The Science-Philosophy has been variously termed Monism, 
Naturalism, Positivism, or Agnosticism. Its essence consists 
not so much in a set of doctrines as in a method. The 
essence of this method, in the words of Mr. Huxley, lies in 
the rigorous application of a single principle: in matters of 
intellect follow the reason as far as it will guide you, and not 
pretend that conclusions are certain which are not demonstrated 
or demonstrable. Unfortunately this principle, simple in itself, 
has been pushed too far by an erroneous interpretation. The 
result was the formation of a frame of mind, the generation of 
a peculiar atmosphere which permeates modern thought. Men 
‘to-day grow up under the subtle influence of this atmosphere 
and unconsciously are led to think or to view things in cer- 
tain narrow and restricted ways. Struggle though they may, 
some find it impossible to free themselves from this peculiar 
frame of mind. By repeated acts, influenced by the very 
environment in which they live, deep-set habits have been 
formed by which they are constrained to regard objects from 
a special point of view. Like men standing close to the wall 
of a large building, they live too close to modern thought and 
are unable to obtain a true perspective by which they could 
view passing events with discrimination and a sense of relative 
values. In my work on the Philosophy of Theism (Christian 
Philosophy, God, chap. i., Agnosticism) I have appealed to the 
- historical method as the only way out of the difficulty. If the 
essence of the Science-Philosophy consists in a certain habit 
of thought, assuredly the only method that can properly be 
termed scientific is to analyze this habit of thought with the 
view to find the various elements which compose it, their 
sources, and the influences which tend to its formation and 
permanence. Instead of a direct attack on a particular theory 
or principle, we shall trace the principle or theory to its 


. 
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source and observe the process of its development. Thus the 
mind is enabled to compare the various stages of the process, 
acquires the idea of perspective, and is gradually freed from 
the slavery of a narrow and restricted range of vision. It 
would thus be seen that the sources of the Science-Philoso- 
phy, as shown by the method of historical analysis, are two- 
fold: the one is scientific, the other is philosophical and reli- 
gious. The former shows whence the positive elements of the 
system are derived; the latter explains its negative and destruc- 
tive character. 

The positive factor in the development of the modern 
philosophy of science is found in the rise and progress of 
physical science. By observation and experimentation every 
department of nature, day by day, has been compelled to dis- 
close its treasures and its laws. Other sources of knowledge 
were rejected as of no value, and physical science was con- 
sidered the only means by which the mind could acquire the 
possession of truth. 

The influence of the religious element on the spread of the 
Science-Philosophy is had in the false presentations of religious 
truth. With the rise of religious dissent in the sixteenth 
century the great problems of discussion were the freedom of 
the will, the doctrine of grace, z.¢., of divine supernatural 
help and of predestination. They assumed a most malignant 
and repulsive form in the creed of Calvinism. The history of 
religious thought shows how bitter was the strife. God was 
described as a being of infinite power who created and destined 
men to eternal damnation without giving any means to enable 
them to reach eternal blessedness. The human mind revolted 
from a religion so terrible. Hence we can understand the 
indignant protest of John Stuart Mill, although we can hardly 
reconcile it with his gospel of Utilitarianism (Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton, vol. i. p. 131). The result was a reaction 
to an opposite extreme. In England and in this country the 
effect is seen in the Unitarian revival of some years ago. To 
a great extent the movement spent itself with the death of its 
leaders and was merged into the swelling tide of the Science- 
Philosophy. 

Of far greater importance are the philosophical sources, viz., 
Locke and Kant. Their writings, broached at different times © 
and under different circumstances, were swelled in the process 
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of time with accretions from Hamilton, Comte, and the English 
school of Associationism. The nucleus of the philosophical 
teaching was that the essence of things is unknown and un- 
knowable, that the mind can deal only with ideal or real 
appearances. This explains the Agnostic tone of thought 
which has so widely prevailed in recent years. 

A philosophical system or a tone of thought, which results 
from influences such as these, breaks up before the light of 
historical criticism, and reveals its inherent insufficiency. The 
student is thus enabled to detect the fundamental error and 
prescribe the remedy. We are thus led to the conclusion that 
the solution of the philosophical difficulties so keenly felt by the 
modern mind is to be had in a true and sound Theory of Knowl. 
edge. 


IV. 


In the final chapter of the book under discussion Mr. 
Glanville finds for his hearers a way out of the mental con- 
fusion by recourse to Epistemology. I have repeatedly main- 
tained that a correct Theory of Knowledge was the only solu- 
tion, and I rejoice that Mr. Mallock’s mind has grasped this 
truth at last. I regret, however, to say that whereas he has 
seen the truth, it has been as in a glass darkly, and he has 
utterly failed to point out the sure and true way to the sadly 
confused characters in the book. The Epistemology he pro- 
poses is the blind acceptance of truths, ¢. g., of science and of 
religion, which he holds to be contradictory. Now, I maintain 
that the trouble is not with the things themselves, but with our 
views of things and our ways of knowing them. To a near- 
sighted person objects run together and intermix. The effec- 
tive remedy is to clear the eye, to strengthen and perfect its 
vision. Again, if we stand too close to a group of things, the 
idea of perspective is lost, or rather, is impossible to be had. 
But by withdrawing a little and taking a higher elevation, the 
lines of the great plan are revealed, and the varying distances 
as well as the relative values of particular objects are laid bare 
to the mind. What was confusing and hard to understand 
becomes clear and intelligible. The mind is not forced by an 
act of faith to do violence to itself by accepting, with Mr. 
Mallock, as orderly what it clearly sees to be a jumble. But 


. 
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by a change of position and a correct view the seeming dis- 
order and conflict disappear. 

The illustration serves in the present case. To the char- 
acters in Mr. Mallock’s volume religious and scientific truths 
are in hopeless contradiction, and the solution of the difficulty 
is to be found, Mr. Glanville says, in our view of things. If 
this be so, why did he not suggest a change in the point of 
view? A truth of physical science brought out more clearly 
day by day is that this universe is a universe of order and 
harmony. If, therefore, confusion exists to our limited vision, 
is there not at least an antecedent probability warranted by 
physical science that the fault is in us, not in the things them- 
selves ? 

Furthermore a most suggestive idea is expressed by one 
of the speakers when, in rejecting the Science- Philosophy, he 
gives as a reason that it recognizes only two dimensions, viz., 
length and breadth, and neglects the third dimension, which he 
designates by the term ‘‘ moral elevations.” Now, elevations 
can only be rightly observed by one who stands at proper dis- 
tance, and considers the various objects from a higher point of 
view. Thus we are led to the conviction that beings in the 
universe about us differ one from another, and that this dif- 
ference is grounded in the nature of the beings themselves. 
There are mental and moral as well as physical objects within 
the range of the mind’s vision. They do not merge one into 
the other, but stand forth clear and distinct. There is a mental 
and a moral as well as a physical science. They do not blend 
one into the other, nor is there any coniusion, for they set forth 
and explain objects which differ by reason of ‘‘ moral elevations.” 

Thus, a sound Epistemology does not constrain the mind to 
accept contradictions, which is the solution offered by the present 
volume. The contradictions are not real but apparent; they 
disappear when the objects are considered from a true view- 
point, which recognizes physical, mental, and moral science; and 
when, in viewing the particular objects in one or another depart- 
ment of knowledge, the true nature of the mind’s activity is 
known and a true explanation is given of the way in which 
the mind conceives things. 
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A NATURALIST IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW GUINEA. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


SeFTER the interesting researches of Mr. Bates in 

Mm the Valley of the Amazon and of Wallace in 

the Malay Archipelago, we know no naturalist 

whose scientific journey has been so instructive 

as that of Professor Richard Semon, who, in 

set out from the German University of Jena to 

pass two years in studying the animal life of Australia and 
New Guinea. The great island of Australia, which to the 
zoologist is worth as much as all the rest of the earth, has 
been aptly termed the fossil continent, for here we find ani- 
mals of a most primitive type which have been long extinct 
in other parts of the globe; animals which may be called 
living fossils, for they connect the present life with the life of 
a past geological epoch. Here let the reader bear in mind 
that the -class of mammals is divided into two sub-classes, 
namely, Placentals, or true mammals, and non-Placentals, or 
reptilian mammals. The placentals bring forth their young in 
a maturer state, the mother nourishing them before birth by 
means of an internal organ called the placenta, and many facts 
revealed by anatomy and by embryology indicate that pla- 
cental mammals have developed from non-placental forms. 
We must also remember that the non placentals or reptilian 
mammals are again sub-divided into marsupials, which are 
semi-oviparous, and monctremés, which are oviparous—that is 
to say, egg-layers. It is certainly a noteworthy fact that in 
Australia (and the same is largely true of New Guinea) all the 
higher mammals are absent; we find only marsupials and 
monotremes.* And when the young marsupial is born, being 
in an undeveloped state—semi transparent and almost shape- 
less—the mother instantly hides it in her pouch (marsupium). 
But even lower in the scale of organization than the marsu- 
pials are the monotremes, which are represented by only two 


“The Dingo, or Australian wild dog, is not réckoned among the indigenous Australian 
animals, : 


. 
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THE KANGAROO. 


types—the ornithorhynchus, or Duck mole, ard the Echidna, 
or native hedgehog. The monotremes, as we have said, 
instead of bringing forth their half-developed little ones alive, 
lay eggs, like reptiles. Moreover, their intestinal, generative, 
and urinary organs open into one and the same cavity, after 
the manner of reptiles, and their bodies are comparatively 
cold; and naturalists consider it highly probable that they are 
a link between reptiles and mammals, mammals having been 
developed from some reptilian branch. 

It was chiefly in order to study the embryological develop- 
ment of these primitive mammals, marsupials and monotremes, 
that Professor Semon undertook his long. journey ; and he also 


THE DuCK-MOLE. 


wished to see a very curious fish, the Ceratodus, which. is 
found only in two rivers of Australia, the Burnett and the 
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Mary. The ceratodus not only has gills like other fish, but it 
has also one lung, and even as monotremes are considered to 
be a link between reptiles and mammals, so is the ceratodus 
believed to be a connecting Jink between fishes and am- 
phibians. 

Professor Semon tells us that a solemn feeling came over 
him when, on the 24th of August, he began his wanderings in 
the Australian woods. He had for companions a native and his 
three sons, whom he looked upon, although they were partially 
clad in civilized costume, as good representatives of the Australian 
race. The father, who was known as Old Tom, had black, 
wavy hair, broad cheek bones, flat nose, and a huge mouth, 
which was partly hidden by a long, unkempt beard, and what- 


THE NATIVE HEDGEHOG. 


ever we may think of him, the professor did not consider Old 
Tom homely. 

Although it was the month of August it was the beginning 
of spring in Australia, and the forest which they entered 
looked like a boundless park. Nearly all the trees belonged 
to the Eucalyptus family, and as they stood far apart, the eye 
took in avast expanse of green grass streaked here and 
there with glorious sunshine. But what impressed one most 
was the great height of the trees, many of them towering up 
for 300 feet, while the top of one giant eucalyptus, which 
Professor Semon measured, stood 480 feet from the ground, 
and this is higher than the highest Seguoia gigantea in the 
Yosemite Valley, California. And their roots, in order to get 
moisture, sink very deep in the earth; many of them go down 
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to a depth of 120 feet, for the climate of Australia is ex- 
tremely dry, not a drop of rain falling sometimes in two or 
three years, and then the country is changed into a perfect 
desert. 

As we have remarked, the forest which Professor Semon 
entered looked like a beautiful, sunshiny park; but the 
moment the sun went down there was a marked change in 
the temperature, and the professor tells us that he felt chilly; 
and when by-and-by he lay down to rest on, the bed which 
Old Tom made for him, and which consisted of a broad beg 
stuffed with grass, he was glad to find himself under a thick 
blanket. Nor did he sleep any too well the first two or three 
nights, and when he did close his eyes it was to dream of 
marsupials and egg-laying monotremes. 

The first marsupial which he met with was what is known 
among the settlers as a pouched bear (Phascolarctus Cinereus). 
But despite its name this animal has no anatomical rela- 
tionship with the bear family. It is a true marsupial like the 
kangaroo, and it is a clumsy, slow-moving beast about as big 
as a racoon, with a stunted tail, long, sharp claws, and makes 
its home among the branches of the eucalyptus trees. Nor 
was it easy for the professor to get it even after it was badly 
wounded, for it dropped down very slowly from one limb to 
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- the other, and on one limb it hung so long that it was neces- 
sary to fire another shot before it fell to the ground. 

On the fifth day the party camped on the summit of a 
pretty high hill, and here Professor Semon caught his first 
view of the Burnett River, where he meant to settle down 
awhile and try to solve certain problems in zcdlogy and 
embryology. 


THE POUCHED BEAR. 


The next morning as they were descending the hill they 
disturbed a herd of kangaroos, which made off with astonish- 
ing leaps; but before they disappeared the professor was able 
to shoot a female, in whose pouch he discovered a half-devel- 
oped young one. While he was examining this tiny marsupial 
they heard the barking of dogs, and at once Old Tom clapped 
his hands and said: ‘‘Come on, come on!” and on they went, 
and after proceeding a short distance further they came to a 
camp composed of seven or eight families of aborigines. But 
only two of them had tents, and these lcoked very o'd and 
tattered. The other families had made for themselves huts of 
sticks and bark. 
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A CAMP OF NATIVES. 


The back of these primitive abodes was turned to face the 
wind, while in front, by each entrance, a fire was burning; 


and we must admit that these rude dwellings had one marked 
advantage over more solid, pretentious houses, for should the 
wind suddenly shift to another quarter and drive the smoke 
into the hut, it took only a few minutes to pull the hut apart 
and then rebuild it anew and fronting in another direction. 
As soon as the boisterous greeting was over Professor 
Semon was introduced to Old Tom’s sister and her husband, 
who were the owners of one of the iwo tents, and we regret 
to say that this worthy couple had brought from the nearest 
white settlement a number of bottles, the contents of which 
boded no good to the peace and prosperity of the camp. 
The following morning before sunrise the professor hastened 
to the river, which here was half a mile broad, for he was 
anxious to catch a ceratodus, or, as it is called by the whites, 
a burnett salmon, from the reddish color of its flesh. But its 
scientific name is ceratodus Forsteri, from the name of its dis- 
coverer, William Forster. And here let us say that this Aus-. 
tralian lung-fish, which remains always in fresh water, well 
above the influence of the tide, and which in a former geo- 
logical age had a world-wide distribution, is only one of three 
closely allied genera, and two of these genera (Lepidosiren 
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OLD TOM AND HIS SISTER. 


and Protopterus), each represented by a single species, inhabit 
the Amazon River, in South America, and two or three rivers 
in West Africa. The ceratodus is uncommonly sluggish; ycu 
may actually plunge your arm into the water and touch it 
without causing it to move away; nor does it seem in ordi- 
nary seasons and under favorable conditions to make much 
use of its lung. It may, however, be seen occasionally to rise 
to the surface in order to empty the old air and to inhale 
fresh air, thus showing that it has, for awhile at least, been 
breathing with its lung. And Professor Semon tells us that when 
it comes up it lifts the tip of its snout above the surface and 
makes a grunting, groaning sound; but he was not certain if 
this sound was caused by the expiration of the foul air or the 
inspiration of pure air. But although the ceratcdus does make 
use of its one lung now and again, Professor Semon assures 
us that it cannot live without its gills, for if a ceratodus be 
left on the bank, its gills soon dry up and it dies. Now, here 


it may be asked, of what special use to this fish is its one 
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lung? Well, it is of vital use during periods of prolonged 
drought. The water in the Barnett and Mary rivers then falls 
exceedingly low, so low that there may be only one or two 
water-holes left where the fish may congregate, and these holes 
soon become filled with other kinds of fishes—perch, mullets, 
etc., which being purely gill-breathers, are unable to survive 
in such unsanitary conditions; the many fishes in this very 
confined space become closely crowded together, there may be 
scarcely room to float them all, and dead mullets and perches 
soon rénder the ‘water putrid. When this happens the lung of 
the ceratodus comes into play; it enables the ceratodus to 
survive, for it has only to lift its snout above the surface in 
order to get a fresh supply of air. Here let us observe that 
nearly all fish absorb oxygen from special appendages called 
gills. The gills seem specially adapted to absorb more air from 
a given body of water than the skin can absorb, and thus they 
transmit the air to the blood circulating in the gills; and the 
gills, as we know, are placed on the sides of the head, where 
they lie hidden under a fold of skin called the gill-covering. 
It s an interesting fact, however, that animals may absorb 
oxygen (that is to say, may breathe) through different parts 
of the body. 

Human beings obtain oxygen from the air which passes 
through the mucous membrane of the lungs into the blood, 
but many invertebrates and water insects absorb oxygen frcm 
a stream of water which constantly flows in at one end of 
their bodies and passes out at the other end. This is the 
simplest condition of respiration. Here oxygen is taken in by 
the mucous membrane of the intestines. 

But now to come back to the ceratodus. Professor Semon 
tells us that its eggs are outwardly very like the eggs of 
amphibians. Moreover, a study of the various stages of the 
embryo of the ceratodus shows that its development is more 
like the development of amphibians than it is of any other 
fish. Hence many naturalists conclude that in this lung-fish 
we do indeed possess a missing link between fishes and 
amphibians, and that from some of the extinct representatives 
of the modern ceratodus have been developed the amphibians, 
just as from amphibians have been developed the higher ver- 
tebrates. But besides this lung-fish Professor Semon, as we 
have already observed, was especially interested in the very 
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ANOTHER NATIVE. 


restricted order of the monotremes—egg-laying mammals— 
which are represented, as we know, by only two types—the 
ornithorhynchus and the echidna, and which are even lower 
in the mammalian scale than the marsupials. The ornitho- 
rhynchus is an aquatic animal like the beaver, and it pro- 
cures its food in the water, generally in the early morning and 
after sundown. It is also able to stay a good while under 
water, although its lungs are not fitted for water-breathing, and 
it is forced at length to rise to the surfece for a fresh supply 
of air. During the day it sleeps in its burrow on the river 
bank, and the burrow has two entrances, one above water, the 
other below, and the passage-way between them is sometimes 
fifty feet long. This curious animal has a flat, duck-like 
beak, with which it digs into the mud on the river bottom for 
mussels and worms. But instead of immediately swallowing its 
food, the ornithorhynchus stuffs it into its baggy cheeks; then 
when its cheeks can hold no more it rises to the surface, where 
it quietly floats and swallows the food it has gathered. And 
while it is thus engaged it looks very like a flat piece of wood 
one or two feet long drifting on top of the water. Like the 
echidna, the ornithorhynchus is without teeth, but there is evi- 
dence that it descends from animals with teeth, for the young 
ones do possess them (they soon, however, drop out), and they 
are very like the teeth of certain primitive fossil mammals. 
And let us add that the two eggs which the female Jays at a 
time, instead of being carried about in the pouch, are deposited 
in an underground burrow. 
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Professor Semon tells us that he would often steal up to 
the river bank and watch these primitive mammals playing with 
one another, and he says that while they play they make a 
squeaking noise; but so keen is their hearing that if he made 
the slightest noise himself they would instantly disappear under 
water and not be seen again for hours. And he also tells us 
that he more than once cooked an ornithorhynchus, but did not 
relish it, for it has a fishy smell; nor do the natives eat it, 
while of the echidna, on the contrary, they are exceedingly fond. 
Quite as interesting as the duck-mole to our professor was 
the echidna, or spiny ant-eater (sometimes called the native 
hedgehog). As we have already remarked, this ether egg- 
laying mammal was in a former geological epoch to be found 
in many parts of the globe, and, like the ornithorhynchus, it 
bears not a little resemblance to reptiles. Nor is it an easy 
animal to find in the open, for its home is in the wildest parts 
of the forest; its habits, too, are nocturnal, and it is only after 
nightfall that it sallies forth in quest of food, which is insects, 
especially ants; and it catches these by thrusting its long, worm- 
like tongue deep into an ant-hill, where the tongue is soon 
covered with ants, and then, drawing back its tongue, it swallows 
hundreds at a time. On the male echidna (as well as on the 
ornithorhynchus) there is a strong spur attached to the hind 
foot, while on the inner side of the foot is a gland which dur- 
ing June secretes poison, and Professor Semon believes that this 
spur and the related poison gland may be used by the males 
when fighting for the possession of a female. As soon as the 
female lays her one egg—which is leathery and like a turtle’s 
egg—she puts it into her pouch, and it is interesting to know 
that her pouch is only developed at certain seasons; then, 
shortly after the egg is in the pouch,‘the young one, half an 
inch long, breaks out of the shell by means of a horny, beak- 
like point at the end of its snout, and as soon as it is free the 
mother removes the broken egg-shell, so that the little one 
may be quite comfortable. But its eyes are not yet open, and 
it feeds itself not by sucking but by licking up the milk which 
is exuded from the female. 

And even when the young echidna is ten weeks old and 
able to catch insects it will often crawl back into the pouch to 
lick up the milk. It is not yet, however, old enough to ac- 
company its mother on her nightly wanderings, and before the 
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latter sets out after ants at sundown she digs a hole in the 
ground into which she rolls her baby for safe-keeping until 
her return. 


Let us now speak of the natives of Australia; but before 
we do, it may be well to say again that on this fossil conti- 
nent, as it has been termed, both the fossil as well as the in- 
digenous living mammals reveal only marsupials and mono- 
tremes. Hence naturalists hold it to be very probable that 
ever since the higher mammals, namely, the placentals, were 
developed from marsupial or non-placental forms, Australia 
must have been separated from the mainland. This immense 
island did not possess the conditions which led to the change 
from the marsupials to the higher mammals.* 

But now to speak of the Australian aborigines, let us ob- 
serve that they represent one of the lowest types of the human 
race, and for this very reason they are a most interesting peo- 
ple to study. Their bodies are conspicuous for extreme thin- 
ness, and this is believed to be owing to their living mainly on 
animal food, which is so devoid of saccharine matter; and they 
eat chiefly snakes, lizards, birds, and shell-fish. It is true that 
the women gather fruits and roots; but the wild fruits and 
plants of Australia contain little nourishment, and the natives 
have no gardens ‘like the African negroes. The climate for- 
tunately is very healthy; the air, owing to its dryness, is 
almost free from disease-breeding organisms; wounds heal more 
rapidly than anywhere else; and lung trouble and malaria are 
unknown. Light brown individuals among the natives are 
found occasionally, but the prevailing color of the skin is 
blackish brown; and both men and women have exceedingly 
prominent eyebrows, very thick and very black hair, while the 
bodies of the men are markedly hairy. The Australian skull 
is of small brain capacity, the forehead is somewhat low and 
retreating, and the nose, while not perfectly flat, has in it 
something that reminds you of the anthropoid ape. _ 

No doubt the marked uniformity in bodily structure which 
we find among these people is due to long isolation and an 
uncommon sameness in the conditions of life; and the same 


may be said of their intellectual qualities. They would seem 






“See Professor Gaudry's interesting work, Les Ancétres de nos Animaux dans les temps 
Géologiques. 
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to be to-day in what is called the Stone Age. They know 
nothing of the-use of metals; all their implements and weapons 
are of wood, shell, or stone, and in these weapons and imple- 
ments they show an inferior workmanship as compared with 
the Papuans, or natives of the near-by island of New Guinea, 
who are likewise in the Stone Age. But while they possess no 
bows and arrows, they do have one weapon which is peculiar 
to them, namely, the boomerang; it is an original invention 
of this very inferior race and is used by no other nation on 
earth. It is a flat, crooked piece of wood, whose flatness 
makes it float on the air, as it were, and after rising very high, 
it returns by a gradual descent to the thrower. ‘‘The main 
advantage of the boomerang is not, however, its returning to 
the starting point, but its flying farther and higher than any 
other hand weapon.” * 

The Australian has not yet arrived at the art of perforating 
stone, nor does he show any artistic qualities, and the scrawls 
which he makes to represent men and animals are exceedingly 
uncouth. On festive occasions, when dancing is kept up all 
night long, they often stick feathers in their hair, generally 
feathers of the white cockatoo, and they may smear their bodies 
with chalk or charcoal, but they never gracefully tattoo their 
skins like the natives of New Guinea. 

Thanks to the abundance of game the Australian can easily 
procure all the meat he needs; no effort is required, nor does 
he ever think of the morrow. But if this mode of life makes 
him very independent, it also bars the way to all advancement; 
and not having discovered the art of shaping earthern pots in 
which to hold boiling water, he must bake his food in hot 
ashes. Nor, as we have already remarked, does he make any 
vegetable gardens; he is par excellence a wandering hunter, 
his only domestic animal being the dog, or dingo, as it is 
called. And as the Australian does not look to the future he 
lays up no property of any kind; indeed he seems incapable of 
any complicated mental process, and he is so devoid of imagi- 
nation that he cannot even construct a well-made lie. Like 
their intellect the language of these savages, or rather their 
dialects (for although closely related, every tribe has a little 
speech of its own), are not much developed. They use words 
with many syllables, and most persons might call it an ugly 


* In the Australian Bush. By Professor Richard Semon, p. 215. 
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language. They have only one name for all kinds of snakes, 
and they have only three words to express the different colors, 
and these three words are ‘ white,” “black,” and “ colored,” 
and this last word is used equally for red, green, blue, and 
yellow. In ability to count they are also very deficient; they 
cannot go beyond 5, and even to express 5 they must combine 
2 and 3; while anything exceeding 5 is expressed by a word 
signifying a great quantity. But if a native wishes to tell you 
he has killed 10 birds, and if he has a knife, he cuts 10 notches 
in a stick, for he cannot otherwise indicate the number of birds. 

According to Professor Semon, there is no form of idolatry 
among these aborigines, no kind of prayer. But they do be- 
lieve in ghosts, in witchcraft, in good and bad spirits, and 
through fear of ghosts they will never go hunting at night. 
Some tribes dry the bodies of their dead by smoke, and then 
carry them about several months before putting them in the 
ground or in hollow trees; while in many places, horrible to 
relate, the kinsmen of the dead person actually eat certain parts 
of the corpse. 

Although fond of dancing and singing, their songs are silly 
and monotonous, and the drum—the most primitive of musical 
instruments—is found among very few tribes, and while they 
dance they clap their hands and beat their shields with their 
boomerangs. Their improvised dwellings are little huts made 
of bark and birchwood, and they often move from place to 
place, nor do we find, properly speaking, any villages among 
them. They settle down for a brief space where game is most 
abundant, and then move away; and the only rule they follow 
in regard to where they shall go, is not to wander into another 
tribe’s hunting ground. And here let us say that the number of 
persons wandering about together is generally from forty to sixty, 
and this aggregation of families constitutes a horde, and the 
horde may be called the unit of the population; while a num- 
ber of hordes, all speaking the same dialect, constitute a tribe. 
Every horde takes a certain name, either from the region where 
its tribe generally hunts, or from some plant or animal, and in 
most tribes a child assumes the name or totem of its father’s 
horde. Disagreements and fights are very rare among the na- 
tives, and this is mainly owing to the absence of property. 
There are, of course, no rich and no poor, and as long as every 
individual has his belly full of meat and roots he is happy and 
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contented. Nor can it be said that they have any government. 
The best hunter is chosen as the head of a horde, but obedience 
to him is voluntary. But primitive as these people are, it is a 
very interesting fact that they have discovered the evil results 
of intermarriage, and in order to lessen this evil the different 
hordes occasionally hold talks with each other on this vitally 
important subject. 

In many tribes no two persons whose great-grandfathers 
and great-grandmothers were brothers and sisters are allowed 
to marry, and it is generally forbidden to marry in the same 
horde as one’s father and mother. The children, moreover, 
belong to the horde of the male parent, so that when a boy 
grows up he can hunt only on his father’s hunting ground; 
and lest there should be too many hunters and too many 
fishermen, over-population is prevented by certain artificial 
means, one of which is the killing of new-born infants. 

Interesting ceremonies take place when a youth or a 
maiden reaches the age to marry. The youth now has deep 
cuts made in his body and two front teeth are knocked out. 
No woman can be present on this occasion, and it all ends in 
what is known as a “‘corroboree,” or night revelry. The initia- 
tion of a maiden into the marriageable set is likewise accom- 
panied by certain ceremonies which no man is allowed to wit- 
ness; and as the number of females is not great enough for a 
man to have more than one wife, polygamy does not exist. 
The wife is bought of her father, and the husband is given 
great rights over her. He may and often does turn her into 
a beast of burden, and may beat her cruelly. 

To conclude our brief account of the Australian native, let 
us say that we have here a human being of a most primitive 
type. His civilization, if we may use such a word, is about 
on a par with the Patagonians at the extreme end of South 
America. Nor is there any evidence that he has degenerated 
from a higher state; nothing in his speech, nothing in his 
traditions, nothing in any work done by his hands points to a 
higher condition in the past. 


Let us now pass to the near-by beautiful island of New 
Guinea, which, as we know, is the home of the bird of para- 
dise. This big island, which is almost 1,400 miles long, was 
no doubt at one time connected with Australia by a ridge of 
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land which to-day lies buried beneath a very shallow sea, and 
in the little islands in Torres Straits we discover a remnant of 
this land bridge, whose length was about eighty miles. That 
these two immense islands, Australia and New Guinea, in a 
former geological epoch did form only one island, is proved 
by comparing the animals which inhabit them. While the 
fauna of New Guinea has a type of its own, all its mammals, 
excepting the bats and wild pigs (these last having been 
doubtless introduced by man), are marsupials; and the differ- 
ence between its marsupials and the marsupials of Australia is 
only what a naturalist might expect from a very long separa- 
tion, a separation which probably dates from the middle of 
the Tertiary age, or let us say about a million years ago. 
The Papuans, or natives of New Guinea, are, in the opinion 
of the late Professor Huxley, more closely related to the 
negroes of Africa than to any other race; and Wallace was 
also struck by their resemblance to the negroes. But he tells 
us in his interesting work, The Malay Archipelago, that despite 
this resemblance, he found a difficulty in accepting Huxley’s 
view, and that if the New Guinea and African races ever did 
have a common origin, it must have been at a period far more 
remote than any period that has yet been assigned to the 
antiquity of man. 

It was early in April when Professor Semon pointed his 
little lugger toward Cape Possession, in New Guinea; and let 
us say that his crew were natives of the Philippine Islands. 
While he was sailing through Torres Straits he passed a great 
quantity of driftwood and large trees uprooted by floods, and 
he remarked—as Darwin had remarked years before—how 
such floating trees, carried far away by currents and winds, 
may be the means of conveying the seeds of plants to distant 
countries, and how oceanic islands never connected with any 
continent may thus receive not only new plant life, but even 
some of their animal inhabitants. In Torres Straits he met a 
number of the aborigines of the little islets which form step- 
ping-stones, as it were, between the two large islands; they 
were fishing for tortoises in long canoes, and he tells us that 
outwardly these fishermen were distinctly different from the 
natives of Australia; but on closer examination he considered 
them to be a mixture, a mongrel type between the inhabitants 
of New Guinea and Australia. 
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land which to-day lies buried beneath a very shallow sea, and 
in the little islands in Torres Straits we discover a remnant of 
this land bridge, whose length was about eighty miles. That 
these two immense islands, Australia and New Guinea, in a 
former geological epoch did form only one island, is proved 
by comparing the animals which inhabit them. While the 
fauna of New Guinea has a type of its own, all its mammals, 
excepting the bats and wild pigs (these last having been 
doubtless introduced by man), are marsupials; and the differ- 
ence between its marsupials and the marsupials of Australia is 
only what a naturalist might expect from a very long separa- 
tion, a separation which probably dates from the middle of 
the Tertiary age, or let us say about a million years ago. 
The Papuans, or natives of New Guinea, are, in the opinion 
of the late Professor Huxley, more closely related to the 
negroes of Africa than to any other race; and Wallace was 
also struck by their resemblance to the negroes. But he tells 
us in his interesting work, The Malay Archipelago, that despite 
this resemblance, he found a difficulty in accepting Huxlev’s 
view, and that if the New Guinea and African races ever did 
have a common origin, it must have been at a period far more 
remote than any period that has yet been assigned to the 
antiquity of man. 

It was early in April when Professor Semon pointed his 
little lugger toward Cape Possession, in New Guinea; and let 
us say that his crew were natives of the Philippine Islands. 
While he was sailing through Torres Straits he passed a great 
quantity of driftwood and large trees uprooted by floods, and 
he remarked—as Darwin had remarked years before—how 
such floating trees, carried far away by currents and winds, 
may be the means of conveying the seeds of plants to distant 
countries, and how oceanic islands never connected with any 
continent may thus receive not only new plant life, but even 
some of their animal inhabitants. In Torres Straits he met a 
number of the aborigines of the little islets which form step- 
ping-stones, as it were, between the two large islands; they 
were fishing for tortoises in long canoes, and he tells us that 
outwardly these fishermen were distinctly different from the 
natives of Australia; but on closer examination he considered 
them to be a mixture, a mongrel type between the inhabitants 
of New Guinea and Australia. 
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After two days’ sail the professor came in sight of Mount 
Owen Stanley, whose topmost peak rises 12,000 feet above the 
sea. But high as it is, it is never capped with snow, for it is 
only eight degrees south of the equator. Hardly had he put 
foot on the beach when he was surrounded by a number of 
merry, laughing people brilliantly adorned; their skin was 
chocolate-colored, and he found them altogether unlike the 
natives of the neighboring island of Australia, who are utterly 
wanting in the artistic sense. The men were beardless, for 
they take pains to pull out by the roots the first sign of a 
beard; but their hair was elaborately dressed, and trimmed 
with feathers and kangaroo tails, and it fell down over the 
shoulders of many of them like a ruffled mane. The women, 
who wore petticoats made of grass, differed from the men in 
having short hair, while some had even shaved their hair 
entirely off. The professor was interested to see the women 
of the first village he visited manufacturing cups and dishes, 
for close by was an inexhaustible store of good clay, which 
they dry, then pound, mix with sand and knead with water, 
so as to make a soft dough, and afterwards burn it in a good 
fire. 

But although the natives of New Guinea are of a higher 
culture than the Australians and know how to make bows and 
arrows, they are still in the Stone Age and do not know how 
to treat iron or any other metal. 

Here let us observe that these first Papuans whom Pro- 
fessor Semon met when he landed were Catholics, and were 
served by missionaries of Le Sacré Coeur de Jésus. After 
resting among them a couple of days, one of the lay brothers 
of the mission, Brother Joseph, took the professor in a dug- 
out a long distance up a creek, whose banks were overhung 
by a luxuriant vegetation. But that night sleep :was impossi- 
ble, owing to the myriads of mosquitoes. And Brother Joseph 
said that they were. sometimes so thick at the mission that 
even while the priest was celebrating Mass he was obliged to 
pause now and again, and to kick and slap right and left with 
arms and legs, in order to get rid of these horrible pests that 
were attacking his ears and nose and mouth. 

The object of this excursion up the creek was to visit a 
village whose inhabitants made very pretty spoons out of 
cocoanut shells, as well as fine stone axes and painted shields ; 
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NATIVES OF NEW GUINEA, 


and the professor found these natives, like all the other 
Papuans whom he met, light-hearted and merry, and also of 
a very domestic turn. Man and wife, or rather man and 
wives—for the men have several wives—are exceedingly fond 
of each other, and the women are kindly treated. The men 
hunt and fish, while the women manufacture pottery and take 
care of the gardens. But of one unwholesome custom Brother 
Joseph said it had thus far been impossible to break them, 
namely, the custom of burying their dead under their houses; 
and this is done in order still to keep near to their beloved 
ones. Before returning to the mission Professor Semon visited 
a large settlement where the dwellings were built on piles not 
far from the shore, and this gave him an idea of how the pre- 
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historic Swiss lake-dwellings must have appeared. Most of 
the houses were built on strong trunks of the mangrove-tree; 
and this mode of living is adopted for protection’s sake, for 
the tribes of the interior are often extremely savage. But 
Professor Semon was told by Brother Joseph that some of the 
natives, besides their usual abodes, make other little dwellings 
high up among the branches of the trees, and that these roost- 
ing places, as they might be called, look like so many crows’ 
uests; and in these nests they keep a good supply of stones 
and darts all ready for use if an enemy tried to cut the trees 
down. In none of the Papuan villages did Professor Semon 
find any hereditary ruler, properly speaking, nor any person 
invested with real responsibility, and the only law seemed to 
be the public opinion of the community freely expressed. 
Nevertheless he often found natives who did possess a marked 
influence over the other villagers, and these were men who 
were naturally daring, of quick intelligence, and who were also 
believed to be wizards. Where the Papuans differed most 
from the natives of Australia was in their possessing landed 
property—gardens and houses—and they had not only dogs 
but pigs. But as every one had enough to live comfortably, 
there were no rich and no poor, and the community was 
strongly democratic. They were also fond of ornaments and 
bright objects; many of the women had their noses and fore- 
heads tattoed with dots and streaks, and the professor met 
one girl who had a big red flower sticking in her ear, and 
this girl he wanted to photograph. But her mother refused 
to let him do it until the following day. Lo! on the morrow 
at the appointed time the girl appeared; in her hair were a 
number of parrot feathers, around her neck was a necklace of 
mother-of-pearl, while in each ear was thrust a beautiful scarlet 
orchid, and the professor tells us that she looked like a per- 
fect New Guinea angel. 

What he strongly objected to at first was their mode of 
welcoming him. The moment he entered a village a crowd of 
laughing natives gathered round him and proceeded to salute 
him by rubbing noses. But he says that he soon grew accus- 
tomed to this. He tells us too that they care little for animal 
food, having an abundance of yams, cocoanuts, and bananas. 
But when they do eat meat it usually consists of pig and dog, 
kangaroo and turtle, while in some parts of the island they 
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eat human flesh. But it is an interesting fact that the canni- 
bals of New Guinea do not esteem the flesh of a white man, 
and when they kill a European he is never eaten. The most 
highly relished meat is a roasted Chinaman. The Catholic 
missionaries told Professor Semon that although the natives 
are of a happy temperament and that one tribe may easily 
live in peace with another tribe, yet they are given to sudden 
secret attacks and differ from other savage races in killing 
women as well as men; for they look on the women as the 
mothers of future avengers, and once a fight begins there is 
no rest until one of the tribes is utterly destroyed, so as to 
prevent all chance of retaliation. 

The professor found the intellectual standard of the Papuans 
by no means low, and while they are decidedly inferior to the 
African negro, they are much above the Australian. They 
take little interest in religion; but in many parts of New 
Guinea may be seen wooden images, which represent the 
images of ancestors, and these images receive a kind of wor- 
ship. The Papuans, too, believe in magic; every sick person 
is thought to be bewitched, and they do their utmost to keep 
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historic Swiss lake-dwellings must have appeared. Most of 
the houses were built on strong trunks of the mangrove-tree; 
and this mode of living is adopted for protection’s sake, for 
the tribes of the interior are often extremely savage. But 
Professor Semon was told by Brother Joseph that some of the 
natives, besides their usual abodes, make other little dwellings 
high up among the branches of the trees, and that these roost- 
ing places, as they might be called, look like so many crows’ 
uests; and in these nests they keep a good supply of stones 
and darts all ready for use if an enemy tried to cut the trees 
down. In none of the Papuan villages did Professor Semon 
find any hereditary ruler, properly speaking, nor any person 
invested with real responsibility, and the only law seemed to 
be the public opinion of the community freely expressed. 
Nevertheless he often found natives who did possess a marked 
influence over the other villagers, and these were men who 
were naturally daring, of quick intelligence, and who were also 
believed to be wizards. Where the Papuans differed most 
from the natives of Australia was in their possessing landed 
property—gardens and houses—and they had not only dogs 
but pigs. But as every one had enough to live comfortably, 
there were no rich and no poor, and the community was 
strongly democratic. They were also fond of ornaments and 
bright objects; many of the women had their noses and fore- 
heads tattoed with dots and streaks, and the professor met 
one girl who had a big red flower sticking in her ear, and 
this girl he wanted to photograph. But her mother refused 
to let him do it until the following day. Lo! on the morrow 
at the appointed time the girl appeared; in her hair were a 
number of parrot feathers, around her neck was a necklace of 
mother-of-pearl, while in each ear was thrust a beautiful scarlet 
orchid, and the professor tells us that she looked like a per- 
fect New Guinea angel. 

What he strongly objected to at first was their mode of 
welcoming him. The moment he entered a village a crowd of 
laughing natives gathered round him and proceeded to salute 
him by rubbing noses. But he says that he soon grew accus- 
tomed to this. He tells us too that they care little for animal 
food, having an abundance of yams, cocoanuts, and bananas. 
But when they do eat meat it usually consists of pig and dog, 
kangaroo and turtle, while in some parts of the island they 
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eat human flesh. But it is an interesting fact that the canni- 
bals of New Guinea do not esteem the flesh of a white man, 
and when they kill a European he is never eaten. The most 
highly relished meat is a roasted Chinaman. The Catholic 
missionaries told Professor Semon that although the natives 
are of a happy temperament and that one tribe may easily 
live in peace with another tribe, yet they are given to sudden 
secret attacks and differ from other savage races in killing 
women as well as men; for they look on the women as the 
mothers of future avengers, and once a fight begins there is 
no rest until one of the tribes is utterly destroyed, so as to 
prevent all chance of retaliation. 

The professor found the intellectual standard of the Papuans 
by no means low, and while they are decidedly inferior to the 
African negro, they are much above the Australian. They 
take little interest in religion; but in many parts of New 
Guinea may be seen wooden images, which represent the 
images of ancestors, and these images receive a kind of wor- 
ship. The Papuans, too, believe in magic; every sick person 
is thought to be bewitched, and they do their utmost to keep 
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on .good terms with the wizards of their tribe. They have no 
complex marriage laws, as among the natives of Australia; 
polygamy is universal, and while a husband may often send 
away one of his wives, he will at the same time remain a very 
good friend to her. 

And now as to the question, Who are the natives of New 
Guinea? Where do they come from? No certain answer 
can be given. We may say, however, without fear of 
contradiction, that they are in nowise related to Australians, 
nor are they any kin to the Malays. The Papuans, in the 
light of our present knowledge, would seem to be an isolated 
race, unless we accept Huxley’s hypothesis, namely, that they 
are related to the negroes of Africa, although between the 
Papuan and the negro language there is not a vestige of simi- 
larity. We believe that the answer to this question must be 
left to the future student of anthropology. 
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A PICTURE AND AN ANNIVERSARY.—BONIFACE VIII. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Pu.D. 


HOR the casual sightseer, at least, there is no more 

4 striking picture in the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, in Central Park, New York City, than the 

one in the north-west corner of one of the west- 

ern galleries which bears the curiosity- arousing 

title “‘L’Attentat d’Anagni” (The Outrage of Anagni), a photo- 

graphic reproduction of which will be found as the frontis- 
piece of the present number. 

For the amateur in art the picture is sure to be interesting 
because it represents an especially fine example of the modern 
French school of historical painting. The artist, M. Charles 
Maignan, has received practically all the honors that are pos- 
sible at the hands of his compatriots: medals of all three 
classes, a membership in the Legion of Honor, a gold medal in 
1889, a grand medal in 1892, and finally the distinction of cffi- 
cer in the League of Honor in 1895. His picture in the Louvre 
of Napoleon and Josephine seldom fails to attract the attention 
of visitors. The Luxembourg has his noteworthy ‘ Departure 
of the Norman Fleet,” which from its subject, without the dis- 
tinctive rendition which he has given it, would be certain to 
interest English-speaking visitors to the gallery. His picture 
in the Metropolitan Museum presents the figure of a prelate 
dressed all in white, whose garments as well as his triple crown 
proclaim him a pope, who stands in magnificent dignity and 
noble defiance before an inimical soldiery gathered around the 
steps of the pontifical throne. The hostile purpose of the sol- 
diers is only too clear. They have evidently invaded the 
church to kill the pontiff or to carry him off as their prisoner. 
There is a wonderful appeal to human sympathy in the face 
of the principal figure, and few visitors pass without a second 
look and a wish to know what its story is. The French title 
conveys very little information. The story represents one of 
the great moments of history, and as in this month, October, 
1904, we are just completing the sixth centenary year of its 
occurrence, it seems worth retelling. 


. 
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The pope in the case is the famous Boniface VIII. He 
. has, if possible, been the subject of more slander than any other 
pope that ever sat on the Papal throne. By many people he 
has been looked upon almost as a monster of cruelty, a verit- 
able type of the meanest political trickery. Most of this bitter 
feeling in his regard is due to Dante. The Florentine poet 
was, on principle, politically opposed to him. In 1299 Dante 
was sent by the Florentines on a mission to Boniface which 
failed, and this further embittered his feelings. Besides, Dante 
was an ardent Imperialist. 

When our modern English poet sang of “the poet” as 
“‘dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn,” surely 
Dante above all was in his mind. Boniface has suffered from 
the full burden of Dante’s hate, though not his scorn. That he 
reserved for smaller men. He does not hesitate to put Boni- 
face in hell, and that, too, by anticipation, the foresight of the 
damned recognizing him as a companion already in the nine- 
teenth canto, though the pope was still among ‘‘those who ate 
and drank and put on clothes” on earth, his soul was, as it 
were, by foretaste of its doom with the damned who were to 
be his eternal companions. 

How thoroughly it was realized even in the Middle Ages 
that Dante’s position with regard to Boniface was a personal 
matter, the result of political prejudice rather than honest per- 
suasion, can be judged from the fact that while Dante’s treatise 
“De Monarchia’”’ (On Government) was condemned by the 
church authorities because of the false political tenets it con- 
tained, Dante’s Divine Comedy never shared this fate, in spite 
of its unsparing condemnation of Boniface and certain other 
popes, even to the extent of placing them in hell. Bowden, the 
distinguished German theologian, in his introduction to Het- 
tinger’s Commentary on Dante’s Divine Comedy, says that in 
this Dante was treated by the church somewhat as a fond mother 
treats a spoilt child, correcting when absolutely necessary, but 
permitting many things to go unnoticed because they are really 
not the expression of malice but of pettishness. 

We shall see that Dante in the “ Purgatorio,” while not 
taking back his condemnation of the “ Inferno,” has a wonder- 
ful note of admiration for the dignity with which Boniface suf- 
fered his adverses, and recognizes the insults put upon him as 
so many indignities to the headship of the church, which, for 
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the moment at least, he represented. It would be unfortunate, 

then, to take the picture that Dante gives without taking into 
account how much of slander, of misrepresentation, of miscon- 
struction of motives, of failure to recognize great qualities of 
mind and heart, there are in the usual historical pictures given 
us of Boniface VIII. 

A very fair example of the slanders against the character 
of Boniface is to be found in most of the histories of medicine 
that have appeared in English. I may say at once that it was 
the forcible bringing of this to my attention that first interested 
me in Boniface’s character and made me realize something of 
the significance of Maignan’s ‘‘ Outrage at Anagni,” which ex- 
presses in a very striking way the dignity with which the 
old pope (he was about eighty years of age) is pictured as 
meeting his enemies, the personal elements that make the his- 
torical slanders of him most improbable. 

Boniface VIII., who, before his election to the Papacy, had 
been Benedict Cajetan, was one of the most distinguished schol- 
ars of his time. He was a descendant of a Catalonian—that is, 
a native of the district around Barcelona in Spain—who had 
settled in Gaeta. The surname sprang from that town. The 
family had afterwards moved to Anagni, and it was here that 
the future Boniface VIII. was born about 1220. His towns- 
people learned to like him very much, and later on showed 
their affection for him by coming to his rescue when he was 
imprisoned by order of the French king. Young Cajetan made 
his studies first at Todi and later at Paris. At Paris he studied 
canon and civil law, and was graduated as doctor of both. 
Later he was to be recognized as one of the most distinguished 
of living authorities especially in canon law. 

There have been few periods in the history of the world 
when a more distinguished body of men was gathered at a 
university than was to be found at the University of Paris about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, when Cajetan was there. 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Albertus Magnus, Vincent of 
Beauvais, Arnold of Villanova, Hermondaville, the famous sur- 
geon and anatomist, Roger Bacon, are only a few of the great 
names of those who were students or professors in Paris at the 
time. Under the illustrious patronage and enlightened encour- 
agement of Louis IX. the university prospered marvellously, 


and Robert of Sorbonne’s foundation—which still exists under 
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its founder’s name—made with the generous appreciation of his 
friend and rival in generosity, St. Louis, constituted an addi- 
tional source of attraction for students, men of genius, and pro- 
fessors of every kind from all over the world to spend some 
time in Paris. 

After leaving Paris, Benedict became attached to the papal 
court, and accompanied Cardinal Ottoboni as secretary when 
that prelate went as papal legate to England to act as a medi- 
ator between the English barons and their sovereign, Henry III. 
This mission proved so successful, and the secretary showed 
himself so capable of transacting difficult diplomatic affairs, that 
he was frequently sent as a representative of the papal court 
during the next twenty years. When he was about sixty years 
of age he was created a cardinal. Though on his mother’s 
side he was a relative of Gregory IX. and Alexander IV., 
there was no question of family influence in his appointment, 
since it is evident that he owed his elevation entirely to his 
own distinguished abilities and to the successful accomplish- 
ment of the important diplomatic duties which had been en- 
trusted to him. As a member of the College of Cardinals he 
was frequently consulted by the Holy See with regard to 
its relations to foreign powers. In a way he came to occupy 
the position now known as Papal Secretary of State, and while 
he possessed evident force of character, he recognized at the 
same time the advantage of diplomacy when the occasion 
demanded. 

While occupying this confidential position with regard to 
Pope Celestin V., the latter, weary of the burden which had 
been laid upon him and wishing to retire to the solitude from 
which he had been forced to come, consulted him with regard 
to the possibility of laying down his sacred office. Cajetan, 
who recognized the necessity for a firmer hand as the ruler of 
the church, and who knew very well the pope’s earnest desire 
to retire from his dignity, advised him to make ecclesiastical 
regulations sanctioning such a resignation. After Celestin’s 
retirement Cajetan was elected pope under the name of Boni- 
face VIII. His coronation took place in Rome, and was accom- 
panied by the enthusiastic plaudits of the citizens, who recog- 
nized in him a great man. Two kings, Charles II. of Naples 
and his son Charles Martel, a pretender to the throne of Hungary, 
held his stirrups while he mounted his horse to go to his palace. 
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Wearing their crowns, they served him with the first dishes at 
the coronation banquet, and then retired to their humbler seats 
among the cardinals. 

These circumstances have been very sini emphasized by 
modern historical critics of Boniface as serving to show the 
ambitious character of the man. They really have no such 
significance, however, and at the time must have been con- 
sidered as no more than usual. Robert and Charles were at 
that time, because of the relation of Naples to the popes, 
actual feudatories of the Holy See, and were only fulfilling the 
ordinary duties of medieval homage usual under the con- 
ditions. 

Another feature of the early part of his reign supposed to 
indicate Boniface’s ambition for worldly power is his addition 
of the second circlet to the papal crown, symbolic of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the popes. This was, however, only the 
canonist insisting on the formal expression of what was and. 
had been a fact for many years. It is an index of Boniface’s 
character in another way, for it shows his unwillingness to: 
allow no right of the Holy See to go without formal expression. 
Other popes had been content to exercise their rights without 
demanding the open recognition that seemed so necessary to 
him. : 

Boniface’s reign fell in troublous times, and it was not long 
before he felt all the weight of his position. Philip the 
Handsome, of France, was trying to enlarge the boundaries 
of his kingdom and was constantly at war with his neighbors.. 
England was at war with Scotland, and England and France 
had become embroiled in war that was not only costly in 
men and money but threatened to interfere with the progress 
of the church, the proper development of educational institu- 
tions, and the progress of civilization. 

Boniface’s idea was to put an end to war between Chris-. 
tian nations, and if possible to secure peace and prosperity to 
the people. He was many, many centuries ahead of his times. 
in this respect, for now, after more than six hundred years, 
we are only beginning perhaps to have some assurance that 
the peaceful settlement of quarrels between nations is in sight. 
Endeavoring to accomplish this object of securing peace, Boni- 
face soon found himself embroiled with the monarchs of 
Europe, and especially with the French king. 


. 
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Wars were costly proceedings. Very few of the king’s 
subjects had ready money. His vassals among the nobility 
were bound to furnish the sinews of war in the shape of their 
own vassals and men-at-arms, fully equipped, and consequently 
could not be asked for large contributions to the war fund 
necessary for the support of troops in the field. When the 
king wanted money he had to levy taxes on church property, 
and contributions on church and monastery treasuries, and 
this had become a very serious abuse. Consequently Boniface 
VIII. thought he saw an opportunity to prevent an abuse of 
ecclesiastical rights, and at the same time put an end to the 
constant wars, by issuing a bull forbidding the levying of taxa- 
tion on church property. Philip answered this by a proclama- 
tion requiring foreigners to have his permission to stay in his 
kingdom, thus aiming a blow at all foreign clergymen, even 
papal legates and other officials, and forbidding the export of 
anything out of his kingdom without royal permission, thus 
preventing the sending of the papal revenues usually contri- 
buted to the support of the pope from France. 

After many vicissitudes in the war of words and deeds 
between the Pope and the King of France, Nogaret, vice- 
chancellor of Philip the Fair, and Sciarra Colonna, with their 
followers, in August, 1303, surprised the pope in his palace at 
Anagni, whither he had fled after suffering defeat at Rome. 
Forcing their way into his presence chamber, they found the 
old man seated upon a throne in his pontifical vestments, his 
head bent over a golden crucifix which, together with the 
keys, he held in his trembling hands. According to a note in 
Hettinger’s Dante, ‘“‘for a moment his venerable age and 
majestic silence disarmed his foes. Then they broke out into 
violent invectives, which he bore’ with calm dignity.” 

It is this feature of the scene especially that the French 
painter has expressed so well. It constitutes the redeeming 
element in the sad affair, and even Dante was won by it to 
an expression of supremest sympathy for Boniface in one of 
the most famous passages of the ‘‘ Purgatory.” Meantime the 
poet himself had ascended far up the mountain of purgation, 
amid the sufferings of his exile since he wrote the ‘ Inferno,” 
and his spirit of hatred had softened into a more sympathetic 
mood. 

He had placed Boniface in hell for political reasons in that 
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earlier period; now he can scarce find words too strong to 
condemn the insult offered to the Vicar of Christ in the per- 
son of the pope by the outrage at Anagni. The old name of 
the town is Alagna. He compares in these famous lines of the 
twentieth canto of the “ Purgatory” the treatment inflicted 
by Philip the Fair upon Boniface to that of the Jews upon 
Christ, and places it in the same category with the crimes ccm- 
mitted later by Philip upon the Templars: 


“T in Alagna see the fleur-de-lys, 
Christ, in His Vicar, captive to the foe. 
Him once again as mocked and scorned I see; 
I see once more the vinegar and gall, 
And slain between new robbers hangeth He; 
I see the Pilate new in such rage fall, 
This sates him not, but, all Jaw put aside, 
With pirate sails he sacks the Templars’ hall. 
—Purg , xx. 81. 


Dante even adds a hope that he will yet see the ven- 
geance of the Lord for the insult to His Vicar upon earth: 


‘“Q Sovran Master! when shall I rejoice 
To see the vengeance which Thy wrath, well pleased, 
In secret silence broods. —Purg., #x. 84. 


The traditions still preserved among the people cf Latitm, 
and especially of Carpineto and Anagni, with regard to the 
outrage upon Boniface at the latter city are stated in a note 
upon this canto of the ‘‘ Purgatorio” in Moore’s lectures upon 
Dante, one of the recent valuable contributions to Dante litera- 
ture in English: 

‘‘The present inhabitants of this ancient stronghold of the 
Hernici are a people still antique in appearance and manners. 
They wear sandals like their ancestors, and cloaks that make 
one think of the ancient toga. They are poor, strong, moral, 
and reiigious, devoted to their country as the home of the 
ancient Latins who once ruled the world; but even more they 
point with pride to the Latium as the home of so many popes. 
There were St. Hormisdas, Popes Silverius, Vitalian, Innocent 1I!., 
Gregory IX., Alexander 1V., Boniface VIII., all brilliant names, 
who were among the strongest and most worthy of the wearers 


x 
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of the tiara, and who suffered in turn for the defence of the 
church and her rights imprisonment, exile, and even death. 

The name of the last mentioned especially is beloved in the 
land, for not far from Carpineto is Anagni. It is the capital 
and the see city of the province, and it was here that the 
vigorous, energetic Boniface VIII. was born. It was here as 
pope that he came, and waited for his enemies among the 
people who had known and loved him all-his life, and it was 
here that Nogaret and Sciarra Colonna and their brutal followers 
put upon him those unspeakable insults which have gone down 
in history as one of the most wanton outrages upon the 
Papacy. The words of Dante are still repeated to the children 
here: 


- “And in his Vicar, Christ a captive led! 
I see him mocked a second time.” 


The most recent historian of the subject, William Barry, 
D.D., in his Papal Monarchy echoes these feelings, which any 
one who knows the circumstances well can scarcely fail to 
share. 

Dr. Barry’s description of the scene which the French 
painter has depicted so well, emphasizes, as might be expected, 
Boniface’s manly maintenance of dignity under extremely try- 
ing circumstances: 

“In this hour the sense of his sacred office did not desert 
him. Arraying himse!f in stole and crown, bearing the cross- 
keys, he sat in the papal chair to await these French ambassa- 
dors. They approached and did no homage. With insult they 
told him he must abdicate. ‘Here is my neck,’ said the 
dauntless old man. Nogaret threatened him with the Council; 
Boniface cast in his teeth the name of Paterine. But Sciarra, 
like the ruffian he was, would have killed the Pope with his 
own hands had not the less brutal Frenchman interposed. It 
is said that he struck Boniface on the cheek with. his iron 
gauntlet. Then they put him on a restive horse, paraded him 
about the streets, and plundered his treasures. At length, after 
a passion which lasted three days, the people of Anagni came 
to his relief, when the soldiers were gone. ‘Good people,’ he 
said, ‘give me a morsel of bread and a cup of wine; I am 
dying of hunger.’ He had yielded nothing; but in his deso- 
late palace, which was stripped bare of all it contained—infinite 
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riches, as the tale went—he found no one except the crowd of 
peasants on whom to bestow absolution.” 

There was a very curious bit of criticism written on Dr. 
Barry’s Papal Monarchy in The Independent (New York) of 
November 12, 1903. The reviewer says that Dr. Barry 
“‘scores”’ Boniface VIII. as ‘“‘the most miserable of popes.” 
This would seem to indicate that Dr. Barry found no possible 
defence for Boniface’s character. As a matter of fact, the 
word miserable as used by Dr. Barry refers to Boniface’s 
misfortunes, and not at all to his guilt. He says “most 
miserable of popes ”—not, therefore, most guilty! ‘‘ His remem- 
brance will never fade; long, long he will be blamed and 
scarcely at all find apologists in the opposition which his pre- 
tensions, even more than his acts, cannot cease to provoke.” 
It is a sample of the unfair reviewing which takes passages 
out of their proper context, thus perverting their meaning 
until, while presumably giving an author’s opinion, it is really 
misstated and at times even contradicted. 

Dr. Barry’s chapter is really an excellent defence of Boni- 
face’s character. 

Even the famous bull ‘‘Clericis Laicos” is not difficult to 
understand when one considers the circumstances under which 
it was issued and the conditions that called it forth. .It was 
evidently an attempt on the part of a peace-loving man to 
take the only means he saw in order to prevent the forcing 
of revenues from the church to be used for carrying on war. 
With regard to this famous bull ‘‘Clericis Laicos,” ‘thrice 
unhappy in name and fortunes,” Rev. Dr. Barry, whose story 
of the Papal Monarchy in the “‘ Stories of the Nations Series” 
has given us the latest discyssion of this difficult subject, has 
this to say: ‘‘As far as regards the condition of affairs that 
developed in England after the promulgation of the bull, our 
general familiarity with English history will enable us to 
understand the situation better than in other countries, and 
will make clear the reasons for and the actual effect produced 
by the bull.” 

He then goes on to show that far from being a tyrannical 
measure subversive of popular liberty or civil rights, it has 
proved the basis of most of the modern declarations of rights 
as against the claims of tyranny: 

“Imprudent, headlong, but in its main contention founded 
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on history, this extraordinary state-paper declared that the 
laity had always been hostile to the clergy, and were so now 
as much as ever. But they possessed no jurisdiction over the 
persons, no claims on the property, of the church, though they 
had dared to exact a tenth, nay, even a half, of its income 
for secular objects, and time-serving prelates had not resisted. 
Now, on no title whatsoever from henceforth should such 
taxes be levied without permission of the Holy See. Every 
layman, though king or emperor, receiving these moneys fell 
by that very act under anathema; every churchman paying 
them was deposed from his office; universities guilty of the 
like offence were struck with interdict. 

“Robert of Winchelsea, Langton’s successor as primate, 
shared Langton’s views. He was at this moment in Rome, 
and had doubtless urged Boniface to come to the rescue of a 
frightened, down-trodden clergy, whom Edward I. would not 
otherwise regard. In the Parliament at Bury, this very year, 
the clerics refused to make a grant. Edward sealed up their 
barns. The archbishop ordered that in every cathedral the 
pope’s interdiction should be read. Hereupon the chief- justice 
declared the whole clergy outlawed; they might be robbed or 
murdered without redress. Naturally, not a few gave way; a 
fifth, and then a fourth, of their revenue was yielded up. But 
Archbishop Robert alone, with all the prelates except Lin- 
coln against him, and the Dominicans preaching at Paul’s cross 
on behalf of the king, stood out, lost his lands, was banished 
to a country parsonage. War broke out in Flanders. It was 
the saving of the archbishop. At Westminster Edward re- 
lented and apologized. He confirmed the two great charters; 
he did away with illegal judgments that infringed them. Next 
year the primate excommunicated those royal] officers who had 
seized goods or persons belonging to the clergy, and all who 
had violated Magna Charta. The church came out of this con- 
flict exempt, or, more truly, a self-governing Estate of the 
Realm. It must be considered as having greatly concurred 
towards the establishment of that fundamental Jaw, invoked 
long after by the thirteen American Colonies, ‘No taxation 
without representation,’ which is the corner-stone of British 
freedom.” 

What a curious juxtaposition is this placing of the much 
maligned bull, “Clericis Laicos”—the supposed apotheosis of 
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priestly power and denial of true freedom—as the veiy fcunda- 
tion stone of the principle upon which what we Americans, at 
least, are accustomed to think as the freest government in the 
world’s history has been so successfully built up. Verily, in 
measuring historical influences it is necessary to ‘‘look before 
and after’ for the causes and effects of events. 

On the other hand, if we consider for a moment the chief 
opponent of the pope in the great politico- religious quarrel in 
which Boniface was engaged, we shall be sure on general prin- 
ciples that the pope has been too harshly blamed by historians 
only too ready to curry favor with secular rulers for selfish 
motives. Philip the Fair, of France, is one of the most un- 
worthy monarchs that ever sat on the French throne, and, 
needless to say, this gives a large latitude in possibilities of 
evil. Those who would attribute much to heredity, and who 
are constantly seeing traits of the father in his son, and other 
immediate descendants, have a good opportunity provided in 
this period to explain how Philip the Fair, the grandson, and 
Philip the Rash, the son of St. Louis, ever possibly came to 
have the lamentable characteristics so constantly exhibited 
during their long reigns. 

Money was Philip’s crying need, and the modern govern- 
mental apparatus for taxation not having yet been invented, 
Philip used every possible means, just and unjust, to increase 
his revenues. In summing up his character the Eucyclopedia 
Britannica says: “Philip seized what he could, wronged the 
Jews, confiscated the wealth of the Templars, turned everythirg 
into hard cash, sold privileges to towns, tampered with the coin 
of the realm, and by sumptuary laws succeeded in taxing even 
his nobles.” With regard to his differences with Bcniface the 
same authority says: ‘‘It is no wonder that Philip’s methcds of 
levying taxation acquired a bad name. The phrase maso/e, old 
French for ‘levying,’ was invented for them by the popular 
voice, and has secured a place in history as the best possible 
record of the feeling of his subjects towards his impositions. 
It was a many-sided struggle, that of the temporal and the 
spiritual, that of the civil against the canon law, that of the 
lawyers against the clergy, and that of France against Italy.” 

Boniface’s place as one of the first formal peace makers who 
hoped to secure for the people freedom from the evils and 
exactions of war should redeem his charecter, in our generaticn 
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of serious attempts at arbitration, as a means of settlement for 
international differences of opinion. Our experierce at the 
peace congresses, however, shows that the motives of the peace- 
maker are almost sure to be aspersed and he may easily be led 
into regrettable recourse to arms in spite of good-will and desire 
for justice rather than national satisfaction. 

As a matter of fact Boniface’s mediation secured a truce for 
a time between England and France. After Boniface’s death, 
however, and the transfer of the Papal See to Avignon, the 
power of the popes was broken, and there was no longer any 
tribunal to interest itself in the conservation of peace between 
nations. As a consequence there came the long years of war 
between England and France which entailed so much suffering 
on both nations, deprived several generations of all proper 
opportunity for culture, interfered with the intellectual develop- 
ment which had become so prominent during the thirteenth 
century, and eventually led to that lack of great literature which 
characterizes the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth centuries, as compared with the periods just before 
and after the thirteenth, the end of the fifteenth, and the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries. 

Boniface’s career as one of the grand old men of the Mid- 
dle Ages in his capacity for work, the breadth of his accom- 
plishments and the lasting character of his influence, should 
not be without its effect upon a generation that prides itself 
on strenuousness. It is to Boniface’s interest in canon law 
that we owe the sixth book of Papal decretals (Liber Sextus 
Decretalium), which contains all the constitutions issued by the 
popes from 1234-1298. This is a very valuable collection of 
papal documents, for it must not be forgotten that the thir- 
teenth century, with its magnificent Gothic cathedrals as monu- 
ments of the intense piety of the people, with its great univer- 
sities as an index of the intense desire of the century for 
learning, and with the many original discoveries in art, 
science, and letters which it represents, is one of the most 
important periods in history, and that the popes of the cen- 
tury were worthy of their times. It is to his practical piety 
that we owe the establishment of the feasts of the evangelists 
and of the doctors of the Latin Church as Festa Duplicia. To 
his personal devotion we owe two of the most popular prayers 
in the liturgy of the church since his time, the Ave Virgo 
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Gloriosa and the Deus Qui Redemptione Mundi—the “ Hail, 
Glorious Virgin,” and the ‘‘God who by the Redemption of 
the world”—which have always been considered masterpieces 
in this form of literature. Finally, it is to him that we owe 
the establishment of the custom of celebrating the Jubilee. 
How well he understood the temper of his times can be 
understood from the popularity this celebration achieved at 
once. Rome was so crowded that people could pass in the 
streets only by keeping to their own side of the way. 

When Boniface VIII. ascended the papal throne he was 
over seventy years of age. His personal greatness may very 
well be measured by the amount of work that he accomplished, 
and the influence he had over his generation in every impor- 
tant political question during this less than a decade of papal 
sovereignty. Any one who reads his life, apart from the 
prejudices so likely to be engendered by a knowledge of the 
fact that Dante condemned so bitterly, will surely find much 
more in his career to commend than has usually been the case 
on the part of historians. We are beginning now at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century to have some slight hopes of a 
possibility of continued peace between Christian nations. Boni- 
face, six centuries ago, faced, as the Vicar of Christ, this 
problem of universal peace among Christian nations, and tried 
to enforce its solution by what seemed to him the only practi- 
cal method, subjection of the nations to the spiritual supremacy 
of the pope, even in matters political. He failed in his great 
purpose, and his name has been a byword in history ever 
since. But surely our generation will sympathize with his 
efforts, even though it does not always approve of the methods 
he attempted to employ. Not even those who condemn the 
pope, however, can fail to admire the brave old man who in 
the midst of defeat and in the presence of victorious threaten- 
ing and unscrupulous enemies maintained the dignity of his 
high office, nor derogated in the slightest way from what he 
considered its hbofty privileges. It is this that the painting in 
the Metropolitan Museum brings home to visitors more than 
anything else, and in this it is a great representation of one 
of the very great and most worthily human events in history. 
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OUR LADY'S PARTY. 


BY VIOLET BULLOCK WEBSTER. 


I. 


ga tiERE zs something I should like you to do for 
me,” said the dearest and best old lady I have 
ever known, when I went to see her on her 
: death-bed. “And although I should hardly 

Saas «=6have ventured to mention it, if you had not 
first made the suggestion,” she continued diffidently, ‘I must 
confess that I have been troubling a good deal about it lately 
—wondering if any one would take my place when I am gone. 
How foolish it is of one ever to worry! I ought to have felt 
confident that Our Lady would provide a substitute, since 
after all it is her party.” 

“Our Lady’s Party!” exclaimed I in surprise. 

She smiled and blushed. ‘‘ That is what I have always 
called it to myself, as an encouragement,” she explained. “ You 
see there are so many parties on Sunday afternoons, nearly 
all one’s friends elect to be ‘at home’ that day, and sometimes 
it was a little difficult to adhere to one’s resolution of only 
going to the workhouse; so I fortified myself with the thought 
that Our Lady gave her party there, and the poor, lonely women 
whom I went to visit were her honored guests.” 

“‘ How perfectly sweet of you!’ I thought, but I did not 
dare to say it, because her humility was such that my out- 
spoken admiration would have caused her pain. I had known 
her ever since I was a child, and every time I saw her the 
beauty of her mind and the sweetness of her disposition pre- 
sented themselves to me in some new light. But she was very 
reserved, and not until her last illness did she talk to me 
about herself. People who only knew her slightly supposed 
her to be frivolous and pleasure-loving. She was seen driving 
in the Park each afternoon, going to the theatre nearly every 
evening, and reading all the latest novels from Mudie’s library ; 
but those with whom she was more intimately acquainted could 
not fail to notice that if she read the latest novels she also 
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read the Office of Our Blessed Lady every day, and if she never 
missed a popular play, neither did she ever miss her morning 
Mass. Also, and this was perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of her character, although she mixed so much in society and 
was so fond of conversation, she was never heard to give 
utterance to an uncharitable remark. 

Her own estimate of her character was not a high one. ‘I 
am naturally very worldly,” she said, ‘‘and I have led an idle, 
useless life; partly because my husband left me a comfortable 
annuity, and partly because my health was never equal to any 
real work, even had I been clever enough to do anything. 
During the first years of my widowhood I felt very dissatisfied 
with myself, and my one dread was of becoming selfish. I 
never seemed to be able to do anything for any one.” 

“Dear lady, think of all that you have done for me,” I 
could not help interpolating. 

“That was a pleasure,” she answered quickly; “ what I 
mean is, I wanted to do some good act that would cost me a 
little effort for our Lord’s sake, and I used to beseech Him to 
send me some poor person to whom I might be really kind. 
When I asked at several of the London churches, they told me 
they had their regular visiting ladies, and there was no spare 
work which could be given to me; and when I asked the sisters 
at various convents in my neighborhood, they promised to let 
me know if they ever heard of anything—but they never did; 
and I began to fear that our Lord did not consider me worthy 
to minister to Him in that particular way. Of course I was 
able to subscribe to charities, but I longed to get nearer to the 
poor, to be more in touch with those that suffer, like St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, whose life by Montalembert has always been 
my favorite book.” 

(Her casual acquaintances, seeing her exquisitely dressed in 
her victoria in the Park, would never have guessed that this 
was the wish nearest her heart! ) 

“Well, at last, one bleak March day, as I was getting out 
of the carriage and going up the steps into the house, with a 
prospect of fire and tea awaiting me in the drawing-room, a 
poor, thin, cold, miserable woman stretched out her hand, and 
begged me to take pity on her for the love of God. ‘Deo 
gratias!’ I cried. I had never been so grateful in my life. 
She not only wanted money, as so many other people had 
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done before, but she wanted food, and clothing, and sympathy 
as well. We went up to my room together. Her skirt was in 
rags, she possessed no petticoat, and her feet were only shod 
in torn felt slippers. Fortunately, however, she was about my 
height and size, and I was able to make her feel quite com- 
fortable before we settled down to tea. I could hardly help 
being g/ad that she was hungry—really hungry—it was “such 
a pleasure to watch her devouring all the toast, and thin bread 
and butter, and little buns that usually went downstairs again 
untouched. I kept expecting to wake up and find that it had 
only been a dream, and when in telling me her story she men- 
tioned that she was a Catholic my joy reached such a pitch 
that I threw my arms around her neck and kissed her on both 
cheeks—such pale, worn cheeks! If she had not been an ex- 
ceedingly nice, right-minded woman she must have thought me 
perfectly insane; but from the very beginning we understood 
each other—both realizing that our introduction came from 
God. She had been praying all day that He would send her 
a friend before it was too late, and I had been pleading for 
years for somebody to whom I might be kind.” 

‘Dearest and sweetest!” said I, stroking her hand. It 
seemed incredible that she should fail to see the lovableness 
of her own nature. 

“‘It was her intention to go into the workhouse, after taking 
one last look at her child’s grave; and when I learned that 
outsiders were allowed in on Sundays I promised to visit her 
regularly, and have done so ever since. Her name is Clara 
Withington, and one has to ask if one may see her, at the 
porter’s lodge as one goes in. You will find all the directions 
in my note book, and there are still blank pages for more entries. 
I used to take it with me, and jot down the little things that 
they would like, or what they wanted one to find out for 
them.” 

(I took possession of the manuscript book, which has since 
become one of my greatest treasures.) 

“So it began, and one thing led to another; before very 
long I got to know everybody in Clara’s ward, and God 
blessed my old age by giving me many opportunities of doing 
acts of kindness. It was remarkable how, after I had once 
found my way into the workhouse, I always seemed to be 
hearing of some poor person going in, and I made an agree- 
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ment with Our Lady that the mere mention of a case should 
be equivalent to an introduction. ‘My old nurse has had to 
go into the infirmary,’ some one would say, ‘and I really 
ought to look her up sometimes; it seems so sad for a re- 
spectable servant like Harriet to have to end her days in that 
way; but Sunday is my busiest time, and somehow I can 
never manage to get away.’ If one begins to listen with this 
intention there seems no limit to the sad cases which are 
brought before one’s notice. And one need not feel at all 
anxious as to how to get to know them, or what to talk 
about—they are all so ready to be friends, and so thankful 
for a little interest and sympathy.” 

I gladly undertook to do my best, and she leaned about 
amongst her pillows with a happy sigh. After a few moments 
I took my leave, gazing for the last time upon that beautiful, 
contented face. Never in the days of her girlhood—and she 
was said to have been a noted beauty in the years gone by— 
could I believe that she had looked more lovely than now in 
the immediate expectation of meeting her Redeemer face to 
face!—that Redeemer whom she had never failed to recognize 
under the extremest garb of poverty. 

As I bent down and kissed her forehead I felt she could 
not need my prayers; so loving a soul must have gone 
straight to God. 

Her death left a void in my life which no one else could 
fill. She had done so much for me, both in the way of 
_ material kindness and in the example of her gentleness, and 
I felt so glad that there was one little thing that I could go 
on doing for her after she had passed away. Though at first 
it did seem a very little thing—just to accept her invitation 
to ‘Our Lady’s Party.” 


II. 


I wonder if I may extend the invitation? Not that it will 
be necessary to tell you exactly where this workhouse is, 
for I fancy that in whatever town you live, and whatever 
the building may be called, the way to Our Lady’s Party is 
always and everywhere the same. ‘‘ You must enter through 
the gates of Humiliation, walk along the Courts of Sympathy, 
climb up the Stairs of Perseverance, and sit beside the beds 
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of human kindness”; at least so my dear old friend wrote at 
the commencement of her note-book, and I believe that she 
was right. 

As a preliminary mortification you find that the regula- 
tions at the porter’s lodge annoy you very much. You tell 
him distinctly who you are, and whom it is that you have 
come to visit, and on the occasion of your first appearance 
the old man who keeps guard over the outer gate will be sent 
to conduct you to your destination. You will take careful 
notes of the intricacies of that long, winding way, expecting 
on future occasions to be allowed to pass unchallenged; but 
not so: the porter always requires to be told who you are 
when you enter, and to assure himself that you are not a 
patient attempting to escape before you may pass out. ‘“‘ Whom 
do you want to see?” he will ask you Sunday after Sunday, 
looking suspiciously through the window of his office, till you 
begin to feel for that little girl in Kensington Gardens who 
wearied of the old gentleman who, for the sake of making 
conversation, continually asked her name. ‘‘ You know who I 
am, and I know who I am,” she replied at last, with an air 
of great finality, ‘‘so there is no use in my going on telling 
you.” But it would serve no purpose for you to lose your 
patience with the porter, and your entrée to the Party soon 
becomes firmly based on this preparatory humiliation. When 
he has looked up Clara Withington’s name in his book, and 
satisfied himself that such an inmate has been correctly de- 
scribed as occupying Block C, Ward 4, you may pass on: 
first through the men’s court, dotted here and there with half 
a dozen solitary, despondent creatures, who glance in your 
direction wonderingly; and if your time will allow of a little 
lingering, and if you have had the forethought to provide 
yourself with a few ounces of strong black tobacco, they will 
receive it gladly. Then on you go through the women’s 
court, deserted save by that cheerful young person who wears 
no hat but an extraordinary smile, as she paces up and down 
in all weathers with a determination worthy of a better cause. 
She never speaks, and never seems to feel the cold, nor rain, 
nor glaring sunshine, and you cannot find out anything defi- 
nite about her; but you imagine that she must have had 
some fearful mental trouble in her early youth, and that her 
friends assured her if she kept her spirits up and took plenty 
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of exercise she would soon be all right. She is incurably in- 
sane, but you feel glad that they have not sent her toa lunatic 
asylum. A holy picture, or a bunch of violets, or a few acid 
drops will please her very much, though if you only smile 
and say ‘‘ Good afternoon,” she will beam upon you with the 
same delight. 

After leaving her you go up a few steps, and find your 
way round several sudden angles, startling the timid creatures 
who endeavor to efface themselves in shadowy recesses, until 
you come upon the draughty corridor where the more hopeful 
of the inmates sit patiently awaiting the arrival of their friends. 
Usually five old women, and always one blind girl, are waiting 
there—waiting for the friends who never come; and Sunday 
after Sunday you tax your vocabulary to its utmost limit, seek- 
ing new words in which to say you trust they may not be 
again disappointed. They say they trust so too—without a 
suspicion of sarcasm. And you commend them silently to St. 
Catherine of Siena. How she, who so admired ‘‘the Queen 
Patience,” must sympathize with them! 


After this you pass the Board-room door, which acts as a 


landmark, and from there your way lies up hill. Stair after 
stair, flight after flight—but you need not count; you go on 
till you come to the girl with the weak heart, who gazes in- 
tently out of the passage window at the blank wall opposite. 
You wonder if she knows every brick by heart? She is too 
shy to look at you, and would rather not be spoken to, if you 
do not mind. The only way in which you can comfort her is 
to drop a flower, by accident, as you pass, and though she 
appears to take no notice at the time, it gratifies you to 
observe, on coming away, that she has pinned it to her shawl, 
and is bending towards it lovingly. 

They do not like her in the ward, and she does not care 
for them. The only one with whom she tried to fraternize 
was the blind girl, being about her own age; but she realizes 
now that it was a mistake to offer to do her shopping. The 
temptation to deceive over the value of small coins was irre- 
sistible, and when the other inmates discovered it all chance 
of popularity ‘was gone. 

The half paralyzed little dressmaker, who presses her face 
to the glass panels of the door in the hope of seeing some 
one come up the stairs, appeals to you more readily. She 
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admits, quite frankly, that she never had a friend in all the 
world, and she is so grateful for being shaken hands with and 
spoken to. You need only say, “I knew I should find you to 
welcome me; how do you feel to-day?” and she will do the 
rest of the talking for as long as you like. It will take you 
at least ten minutes to listen to her answer, but the satisfaction 
she experiences in the recital of her ailments is so enormous 
that you cannot fee! you are throwing time away. With a few 
lumps of sugar and a packet of tea you give her the impres- 
sion that the world is not such a hard place after all, and in 
reality her well-to do fellow-mortals are very generous. But it 
may bring tears into your eyes the first time she tells you so, 
and you had better hurry on to Clara Withington’s corner by 
the fire before the compunction of your heart becomes too 
obvious. 


ITT. 


Oa entering the ward one is immediately struck by the 
cheerful aspect of the room: the green distempered walls, red 
table-cloths, faded blue counterpanes and dresses, red and brown 
shawls, and the white frilled caps which all the inmates wear. 
Clara is the most precious gem in this treasure-house; but though 
perhaps that was already guessed, one was not prepared to find 
her such a sufferer and helpless cripple. She can only move 
aout by leaning on her chair and pushing it along before 
her, and even this feat is accomplished with great difficulty and 
fatigue. However, she feels very thankful for being able to get 
about at all, and thinks the improvement she has made during 
the last five years quite marvellous. It used to take her two 
hours and three-quarters to get round from her corner to the 
farther side of the room, and now she is able to cover the same 
distance in less than two! But if one is shocked at-discover- 
ing her to be so great a cripple, the excessive beauty of her 
face comes as a compensating surprise. 

She speaks in a soft, sweet voice, begging one to draw a 
chair up close to her in the two. foot space between the curtain 
and the bed, to which she merrily refers as “ my sitting-rocm.” 

“Tt is the coziest corner in the ward,” she says, “and I 
feel very selfish monopolizing it. I’d gladly give it up to poor 
Miss Crawford, opposite, who complains very much of the draught 
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from the window, only the regulations are very strict, and we 
must not change places.” 

“There is not much furniture in your little sitting-room,” 
one says, by way of making conversation and entering into the 
joke. 

Clara points triumphantly to the bed-post, where hang three 
print bags made of the same material as the inmates’ clothes. 

‘“What more does one need ?” says she; “one for needle- 
work, ene for books, and one for letters.” 

The letter-bag seems burstingly full. 

“Then you have a great many friends!” one exclaims, hastily 
jumping to conclusions. 

“A great many letters, but only one friend,” replies she; 
“they are all from the same dear lady.” 

Selecting one, she presses it to her lips, and offers it to be 
read. Such a wonderful, beautiful letter, concerning the glory of 
God, the interests of Jesus, and the salvation of souls, interspersed 
with many tender, sympathetic passages about little Margaret, 
who died. “ Little Margaret,” one gathers, was Mrs. Withing- 
ton’s only child, buried in Willesden Cemetery more than twenty 
years ago. This. explains one of the entries in the note-book: 
“April 27, anniversary of Margaret’s First Communion; put 
madonna lilies on her grave.’’ There are many entries respect- 
ing Margaret. All her anniversaries seem to have been remem- 
bered and marked by special visits to the cemetery with flowers. 
Her birthday, her Confirmation, her Patron Saint, the day of 
the last Sacraments, and then the day she died. 

Clara never speaks about her daughter, but from those letters, 
which she lets one read, one learns all about her past life and 
her overwhelming sorrow at the loss of her only child. That 
dear old lady, who had~never had any children of her own, 
entered intuitively into the depths of maternal affection which 
clung round the memories of the long-dead little girl, What 
those letters must have meant to the poor lonely mother, and 
how all the tender, sympathetic advice contained in them must 
have helped her over the darkest days of her life, one can only 
imagine. She was on the verge of despair when she first met 
that dear lady, she admits, not having even the courage to go 
into the workhouse in her ill-clad, broken-hearted state. Los- 
ing faith, hope, almost losing reason, God saved her from a 
fearful crime by giving her a friend. 
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One finds it hard to realize her description of herself a score 
of years ago. As one sees her now, the broad white brow, 
deep-set, thoughtful eyes, and sweet, firm mouth prove singularly 
attractive. 

“It does one good to look at Mrs. Withington, let alone the 
things she says,” remarks her next-door neighbor. 

Such perfect resignation to the will of God is certainly re- 
markable. She never cares to talk about her illness, and when 
the pain is very bad she tells one she can always bear it by 
offering her sufferings to heal the wounds of Christ. If she 
would complain to the nurse in charge they would have her 
moved to the infirmary, where perhaps some remedy. might be 
found to give her relief. 

“ But, really, it is too absurd not to catch at every little 
cross one can during this short life,” she says. 

My friend had taught her that one act of patience was as 
a jewel beyond all price, and she loves to dwell upon the kind- 
ness and advice which she received ever since that first meet- 
ing, when from the brink of suicide she was brought back to 
thoughts of God and hopes of heaven by the affectionate sy m- 
pathy of that beautiful old lady who treated her as a long-lost 
sister whom she was welcoming home. She had offered to rent 
a cottage for her, and give hera little pension; but this Clara 
would not allow. 

“TI do not want luxury; all I ask for is a friend,” said 
she, “a few good books, and a skein or two of wool to 
knit.” . 

She takes great interest in her fellow-sufferers, especially in 
the old lady two beds away, who was a doctor’s daughter and a 
solicitor’s widow, and whose early education has unfitted her 
mind for the conversation of her ward-mates. This explains the © 
notes: “Find out if Lord Byron was an atheist.” “Who 
founded Babylon? Is it in Africa or Egypt?” ‘‘What was 
the state of Poland during the Middle Ages?” “Did Millais 
or Holman Hunt paint the ‘Shadow of the Cross’?” ‘ What 
were ‘the hairy ones who danced’? (Isaias xxxiv.)” 

Her thoughts run in unexpected channels, and one is seldom 
able, on the spur of the moment, to find an answer to her ques- 
tions. She had been at a first-rate school, ‘‘a school where 
there were only officers’ daughters, who never wore anything 
that had been mended,” she tells one, and the contrast which 
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the workhouse presents to Mrs. Heath’s former associations in 
this particular alone is very marked. 

She came of a good family, but she and her father were 
supposed to have been drowned on the way out to India, and 
her people lost sight of her in consequence. She has tried to 
write several times to an aunt whose address is somewhere in 
Winchester, but her joints are swollen, getting worse all the 
time, and when she does manage to scratch a line she feels 
ashamed to send it—to any one but Father Kelly, who is just 
like a son to her, and whose sermons afford her reflection for 
a week. 

Having travelled about the world so much when she was 
young she is very appreciative of picture postcards. 

The old lady shivering by the window next claims one’s 
attention. She says she finds the fresh air very trying, having 
made it a rule in her own house all her life to keep the win- 
dow shut. When her bronchitis gets a little worse she hopes 
they will send her back to the infirmary. She fears she is a 
wicked old woman, far too fond of the gaieties of this life, and 
she prefers the infirmary because there is always something 
going on: patients are brought in during the dead of night, 
screens are put round their beds, and the doctor’s lamp 
sheds a mysterious light. Frequently there is a death in 
the small hours of the morning. There is never any excite- 
ment in the Blocks, and she finds it too quiet for her taste 
up here. 

Mrs. Cuchullen, on the contrary, finds it peaceful and pleas- 
ant. She reads her Messenger of the Sacred Heart through a 
powerful magnifying glass until her eyes feel strained, and 
then she says her rosary. At her time of life she thinks that 
is all a poor old woman needs. She always prayed the dear 
Lord to let her end her days within hearing of Mass, that was 
all she ever asked—and He has granted it. When He calls her 
she will be ready to go to Him. 

Near her sits an old blind woman, who, although she has 
lost all sense of smell, is devotedly attached to flowers; she 
thinks them “‘tender little things,” and likes to feel the petals 
between her finger and thumb. One finds her repeating verses 
very softly to herself, verses that her brother cut out of some 
paper, and which she committed to memory half a century 
ago. They sound pathetic coming from her now under her 
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altered circumstances, and one lays the lesson of her poem 
to heart: : 


“Speak gently, kindly to the pocr, 
Let no harsh tone be heard; 
They have enough they must endure 
Without an unkind word. 


‘‘Speak gently to the erring one; 
For is it not enough 
That innocencé and peace are gone, 
Without thy censure rough? 


“Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the care-worn heart, 
The sands of life are nearly run; 
Let such in peace depart.” 


If she had been able to use her needle, and had not been 
so childish, the neighbors say her daughter-in-law would never 
have turned her out. She lived with her son till he got mar- 
ried, and he was very good to her; but afterwards, when the 
baby came, they found her in the way. 

Then there is ‘the Country Woman.” This is her own de- 
scription of herself, after more than two-thirds of a long life 
spent in London—her thoughts still playing round the meadows 
of her Devonshire home. She never so much as knew there 
was a workhouse, she says, until she came to marry; but her 
husband was a poor afflicted creature, who brought her to 
poverty and died. And when her savings were all gone the 
guardians ordered her in here. She does not like the atmos- 
phere of London, and finds the grayness ugly and depressing. 
Vainly may one point out the exquisite background which it 
affords for almond blossom! What does she care for almond 
blossom? She is thinking of the sunshine on the apple orchards 
down at home. She fancies that she hears the voices of those 
who were very dear to her crying round the Blocks at night, 
and she wonders whether the souls of her brothers and sisters 
have passed into the wind? One is able to comfort her a little 
on this point; but her faith is even less than elementary, and 
at the advanced age of ninety-five it is not easy to acquire 
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new ideas. To the Giver of the sunshine, and the Creator of 
the apple orchards, one commends her ignorance. 

The frequent entry “apples for the Couatry Woman,” in 
the note-book, conveys the impression that my dear old friend 
thought more of her material than spiritual necessities. 

Also one gathers from the constant ‘‘ask Clara and Har- 
riet to pray for So-and So’s conversion,” that it was her habit 
to rely more on prayer than argument. ‘There is nothing,” 
she used to say, ‘‘which is in accordance with God’s will, 
that may not be obtained through the prayers of the poor.” 

The ringing of the great bell of the house warns one that 
it is nearly time for visitors to take their leave; only between 
the hours of two and four are they allowed in the building ; 
and one prepares to say a general farewell; not having had 
time to speak to all of them, not having said one-half the 
things one came prepared to say, nor half the things that one 
will wish one had said on thinking the ‘‘ Party” over after- 
wards; but although one is obliged to depart with a keen 
sense of personal inefficiency one carries away a distinct im- 
pression of the merits of the honored guests. Having cnce 
known them one can never forget that sufferings may be nobly 
borne and virtues excellently practised. Perhaps what strikes 
one most is their resignation to the will of God, their patience 
under terrible afflictions, and their marvellous charity towards 
those whose selfishness and pride deserve no excuse. 

It is the exception, one finds, and not the rule for the in- 
mates of the workhouse to be destitute of near relations; theie 
is always some one whose duty it is, and whose happiness it 
ought to be, to brighten the last days of the aged and poor. 

“I’ve got a daughter, but she’s married well, and she feels 
ashamed for her husband’s family to know her mother’s in 
the House.” 

‘“‘I had a son, but whether he’s alive or not I’m sure I 
cannot ‘rightly say.” 7 

The difficulty of communicating with the outside world is 
increased by swollen joints, a scarcity of writing paper, and 
the uncertainty of the correct address. 

In their helplessness and loneliness those famished hearts 
turn back to God, and how far the health and happiness, and 
ultimate conversion of their dear ones, depend upon their 
prayers only He can know. 


. 
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The clock strikes four! 

With newly awakened understanding one glances up at all 
those dreary windows as one passes out, wondering about the 
lives which go on day after day behind the unopened doors. 
How many places there are, in that huge building, which one 
does not see! Where are the younger women? the children? 
the babies? Shall one also éver receive an invitation to their 
quarters ? 

On reaching the draughty corridor one finds that the five 
old women have departed, but the blind girl still sits on. 

“Are you not perished, dear child?” one says, chafing her 
thin, cold hand, and pinning her shawl more closely at the 
neck. ‘‘Why do you wait down here so long? Your friend 
cannot come to-day.” 

“Yes, my friend always comes,” she says, turning towards 
one beautifully. ‘‘ You are the friend I wait for now. You 
never fail me.” 

Perhaps a tear, which is not hers, falls on the hand one 
holds. 

Again the great bell rings for the closing of the outer 
gate. One must not stay. Into Our Lady’s keeping one com- 
mends her guests; and going home one fully realizes that it 
was an honor, and a special privilege, to have been invited to 
her Party. 
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AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


BY REVEREND W. J. MADDEN. 


ets T would be too much to expect that every inci- 
% dent of the long and full life of Mr. Gladstone 
should have been included even in the three 
bulky volumes in which Mr. Morley has with 
*% willing and laborious hands built up, I venture 
to say, a monument @re perennius to his friend and hero. 

I confess, however, to a feeling of surprise, on closing the 
third volume, that no room was found for one of the most 
touching and significant tributes paid to Mr. Gladstone by 
grateful hearts in Ireland at a moment when both he and 
they were keenly suffering from the defeat of their most cher- 
ished hopes. 

When in the summer of 1886 the first Home Rule Bill of 
the great Prime Minister was thrown out in the Commons, a 
multitude in Ireland, forgetful of their own indignant sorrow, 
felt that it might bring balm to the feelings of their defeated 
champion to express to him in some special way their deep 
and grateful acknowledgment of his immense labors in behalf 
of their forlorn cause. 

Out of this came the Irish Pilgrimage to Hawarden, which 
Mr. Morley entirely omits, and cujus minima pars fut. 

Mr. Morley was not present, and I suppose Mr. Gladstone, 
who travelled abroad a good deal after his resignation, forgot 
to jot it down in the “ Journal of Seventy Years.” But it was 
a most interesting occasion. Many cities in Ireland votec Mr. 
Gladstone the “freedom” of their ancient burghs, and a 
tentative wish was expressed that he should come to receive 
the grateful compliment in person. But there were obvious 
reasons against such a journey. He had just finished one of 
the most arduous campaigns of his arduous political life. At 
that time it might well be said of him, as Wolsey said of him- 
self, ““he was weary and old with service”—he was nearing 
his eightieth year—and the journey meant for him a tri- 
umphant progress. It meant addresses and speeches, banquets 
and toasts galore. Mr. Disraeli dreaded for him ‘‘inebriation 
from the exuberances of his own verbosity.” It was nothing 
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to his danger, in Ireland, of being drowned in hospitable 
“punch.” It was not to be thought of. Besides, the dire 
days of drastic Tory coercion had set in, and if a glance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘“‘eagle eye” happened to fall on the com- 
monest Irish policeman, said policeman could bring him before 
the nearest “‘stipendiary,” swear ‘‘ intimidation” against him, 
and get him six months of bread and water and a plank bed 
in one of Mr. Balfour’s jails—as many a good man got after- 
wards for just as little. 

No, it would never do to bring the good old man to such 
a country as that. So, as Mohammed could not go to the 
mountain, the mountain must go to him. Five Irish cities 
ordered their mayors and municipal officers to pack up, brave 
the autumnal waters of the Irish Channel, betake themselves to 
Mr. Gladstone’s home—his ‘“‘ Temple of Peace”—and lay at his 
feet the grateful tribute of a million brimming Irish hearts. 
Thousands were eager and ready to go, but by previous négo- 
tiations with Hawarden the numbers were rather strictly lim- 
ited. I got included by a legal or illegal fiction. My brother, 
Alderman Paul Madden, was in his second term as mayor of 
Cork. I suggested that he get his secretary to look up the 
musty records of that old Danish stronghold for a precedent 
of a mayor employing a chaplain to attend him at public 
functions. Whether it was found or not I cannot say. But as 
no one was ever known to do anything illegal in Ireland—you 
could not if you tried, there are so many laws—I took my 
commission “‘to come along as mayor’s chaplain” as perfectly 
proper, and so I joined the Cork deputation. When I was 
subsequently presented to Mr. Gladstone as ‘‘ my brother, sir, 
and my chaplain,” 1 thought I saw the old war-horse of — 
“legality” rear a bit—but that may have been fancy. At any 
rate, as they say here in my new country, “I got there,” and I 
was very glad. I was the only priest in the whole expedition. 

I regret that now this super-subtle distinction between the 
priest and the man or citizen must be dragged in here. But 
it must needs be. The days of anonymous writing seem to 
have gone by, and I cannot be insincere enough to allow it 
to be thought that it was as a Catholic priest I coveted 
presentation to Mr. Gladstone. I fully shared the shock and 
the hurt he did us all when he bitterly and (many said) venom- 
ously attacked the central and venerated seat of our church 
authority in his Vatican pamphlets. I was in a position to 
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know that the great majority, if not all, the Irish priesthood 
resented his dabbling in a theology in which he was very 
poorly equipped. This was clearly shown by his woful deficit 
of technical knowledge in the Neapolitan marriage case which 
he paraded with such a flourish against ‘‘Roman teaching.” 
As a priest, then, I differed, toto cvlo, from Mr. Gladstone’s 
whole religious position, and could not as such have moved 
one step to show a regard for him I did not feel. Charity 
binds us to kindness and forgiveness, but does not order 
approval or condoning of what we think to be utter wrong- 
doing, no matter how mistaken. 

But as a native of the ‘‘distressful country ” where fortune 
cast my lot, I felt impelled to do all possible honor to the 
eminent statesman who had lived laborious days, only as he 
could live them, to bring his countrymen to do tardy justice 
to the luckless land they had despised so long and ruled so 
badly. For the man who had the splendid candor to tell 
Englishmen, steeped in age-crusted prejudice and misinforma- 
tion on the subject of Ireland, that ‘“‘the most disgraceful and 
dishonoring page in their history” would be England’s dealings 
with that country, I had a great admiration. For the man 
who gave the highest proof a politician could give of disinter- 
estedness by suffering the wreck of brilliant and assured political 
prospects and pre-eminence for himself, rather than drop the 
cause of Ireland, I felt, as an Irishman, the profoundest and 
sincerest gratitude. His overthrow and fall from power were 
due solely to what he tried to do for us, and the very stones 
would cry out were we voiceless to thank, to cheer, and to 
console him if we could. Therefore I was glad to go on this 
veritable pilgrimage of grateful devotion. 

Our rendezvous was at Chester. When forgathered, I must 
say we made a very presentable and respectable appearance. 
My Lord Mayor of Dublin and the four provincial mayors 
looked brave in their shining hats and frocks. They wore 
flowers in their coats, except the man from Cashel, who I was 
told carried a shillelagh—not to break heads with but as a gift 
for the Grand Old Man and a fitting symbol of his head- 
breaking oratory. Their municipal functionaries might have 
come from Bond Street. There were some ladies there—not 
many—friends and wives, smuggled in like the chaplain by 
some fiction of the law. Among them was one weird personage 
from “the West,’ an American “newspaper woman” with 
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short, loose hair, dowdy dress, square, squat figure, and 
masculine features, to report for the great Republic. The 
British press was also largely represented. In fact, we looked 
so respectable that the quiet denizens of that dull old Roman 
relic did not know what to make of us. Some thought we 
came from Birmingham, some said Manchester, others Liver- 
pool, on business of Free Trade. A few took us for Scotch- 
men on kirk matters; but no oné dreamed of Ireland: and 
Home Rule. The Chester folk missed the tattered hats, with 
dirty pipes stuck in them; the brass-buttoned swallow- tails, 
the knee-breeches, and short sticks in our hands. No such 
genteel people—“ real swells”—could come from that land of 
semi-savages—poor Ireland! So off we went in brakes and 
drags and carriages along the road through that rich and 
lovely country towards the Welsh border in the bright sunshine 
of an early autumn day. Oh! the freedom and the joy of it 
as we thought of the coercion-ridden land we had just left 
behind. There was not the shadow of a Castle detective or a 
“peeler” with his note-book of “intimidation,” and Lord 
Salisbury had the grace not to disturb Scotland Yard. When 
Mr Gladstone, surrounded by his family, received us on the 
green sward in front of his fine mansion and he bared his 
head, his venerable white hair was to us like a flag of truce 
unfurled, drawing us under the zzis of that redoubted champion 
of rational and legal liberty. 

Now, if anybody looks for a description of any rude haste, 
or vulgar rushing or “ mobbing” of any kind, from that crowd 
of forty or fifty Irish people, he will be very much disap- 
pointed. They displayed, on the contrary, the well-bred, easy 
demeanor of people moving about a drawing-room. If there 
was any enthusiasm it was on the part of our kind host, who 
greeted each of us with a courtly warmth and then presented 
us to his gentle, gracious wife, to his daughters, to his sons 
and sons-in-law. 

“Now,” he said, “for the business of the day you. will 
please come to the library.” Then followed an impressive scene 
that, for me at any rate, nor distance nor life’s lengthening 
shadow has made less clear. When we had taken our places 
in that large and fine apartment, where the lore of many 
tongues and ages lined the walls, the ranking lord mayor read 
a single address in the name of the Irish people. Short, 
direct, and earnest it was: telling how they valued at the full 
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and to the highest his unsparing labors in the cause so dear 
to them; that defeat did not lessen their gratitude to him— 
only added thereto a sympathy with him in “‘love’s labor 
lost’’; how on that account they thought it little to have left 
their homes and entered upon this long journey to present to 
him in person the best and highest honor, poor as it was, left 
in their power to bestow—the “freedom” of their cities. 

Then five officials advanced and laid on the long table, 
behind which Mr. Gladstone was standing, five handsomely- 
wrought, silver-mounted bog-oak caskets, all of Irish workman- 
ship, containing the parchments. As he bent over them in 
momentary scrutiny a mingled look of pride and tenderness 
overspread his face, as if he heard within the beatings of many 
grateful Irish hearts. Then he drew himself up for the reply. 
What a lesson indeed was there for the young amongst us. 

There was a man of seventy-eight, whose labors in public 
life for fifty years were the marvel of friend and foe, as erect 
and alert in body and in mind as the youngest there. He had 
no need in that room to call to any extent on the powers of 
the fine voice that so often charmed a listening senate and 
stilled an outdoor multitude; but in the calm, full, distinct 
tone we heard the softened echo of its grandeur. It was one 
of those speeches that cost the hearer no trouble to listen to, 
because it seems to cost the speaker so little to speak. It 
was a speech whose easy, unbroken flow came in upon the 
mind as a pleasing melody fills a delighted ear. It was the 
- music of a perfect rhetoric. The kind gratitude of his Irish 
friends was very welcome and very soothing to him, for he 
confessed that of late he had had much to ruffle and to try 
him. It was more than that; it would be a stimulus to him 
in future action. Let them not part with hope; he did not 
regard his labor, though it fell short of success, as all lost; 
he had driven the idea of righteous justice to Ireland an inch 
or two deeper into the English mind, and it was there to stay 
until, if the Almighty spared him, he could wield his hammer 
again. He had to drag his countrymen like the boy unwilling 
to take his physic; he had hopes to drag them again, and for 
a fuller dose. He then took for his text a recent magazine 
article by Mr. Goldwin Smith condemnatory of himself and his 
Irish policy; and when he had done with that library-states- 
man, amid flashes of his old fire, there were very few frag- 


. 
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ments of that gentleman left to be gathered up. Then, with a 
few graceful words of hearty welcome to his roof-tree, he 
wound up a speech of nearly an hour as fresh as when he 
began—a great treat! 

“Now, gentlemen,” said our youthful host of ‘seventy- 
eight, “let us adjourn for luncheon.” I noticed he ignored 
the women and the chaplain—they were plainly z//ega/. In the 
dining-room we found a bounteous repast set out. But what 
was this? Where were the trim waiters and liveried butlers 
one naturally looked for in this baronial hall? Not a flunky 
in sight. Who were those quiet people who glided about 
attending to our wants? Why, they were Mr. Gladstone’s parson 
son, and his parson son-in-law, and his son Herbert, M.P., and 
Miss Gladstone his daughter! They were serving their guests. 
The American woman said the Gladstones put her in mind of those 
Puritan families we read of in the eighteenth century—she felt 
transplanted by her visit into an older and simpler time. Pure 
phantasy! No Puritans would have given us haunch of veni- 
son and the best champagne. Our banquet, too, would have 
been enlivened with little speeches and songs had it not been 
intimated to the guests that a member of the family (Mrs. 
Drew) lay critically ill upstairs. But, perhaps, the lady from 
Chicago did not quite understand the incident of waiting on 
table. To most of us it seemed the most delicate and tactful 
compliment that Mr. Gladstone could pay his guests. It 
admitted them to membership with his family, thus thought- 
fully reciprocating his own admission to the freedom of their 
cities. Our kind attendants, after our wants had been cared 
for, sat down and ate with us. 

Lunch over, our host made us free of all the lower apart- 
ments and grounds to stroll about as we pleased. I, for one, 
was attracted at once to his smaller library, where he did all 
his reading and work. It was a room fit to fill a student’s 
dream. The long, low windows looked upon a neatly-trimmed 
lawn, rich in parterres of beautiful flowers. Beyond was the 
deepening shade of the wooded park. The soft carpet, the 
‘easy chairs, the books on swivel stands—accessible without 
reaching high or stooping low, a great desideratum in a 
library—the walls hung, not crowdedly, with some good paint- 
ings—landscapes and scenes of foreign lands—a few objets d’art 
here and there,—all invited to the student’s calm. At one end 
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of the room, carefully set out in a stand of polished wood, was 
a collection of axes, all of the finest workmanship, gifts from 

Mr. Gladstone’s mechanic admirers—mindful of his foible for 
tree-felling. On the writing-table was the latest copy, just 
opened, of the member for Louth’s weekly paper, the /rish Nation. 

I had just finished this rapid survey when Mr. Gladstone 
came in. “I am glad,” he said, “to find you interested in 
this room. It is my favorite room. It cost me a good deal of 
work, though. For instance, you see here between five and 
six thousand volumes. I placed them all with my own hand, 
arranged in departments: here is history; here the classics— 
Greek and Latin; here, works in modern languages; here, 
biography; here, miscellaneous and light literature; here, poli- 
tics and finance; and here (with a bow) is your department— 
Theology.” One could be in no better place than that one 
room to understand the “ infinite variety’ of this wonderful man. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘I have asked the guests to accompany 
me on a- walk to the old Castle—it is not far; it stands right 
in the grounds, but there is an ascent of some four to five 
hundred feet to the top; if not too much, I should like you to 
come.” Then I took a small liberty. ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone,” I said, 
“we have all heard of your feats in cutting down trees; if not 
asking more than I ought, would you mind showing me a 
specimen of what you have done.” “Come,” he said. And 
away we went through the garden out into the park a few 
hundred paces. ‘‘ There,” said the kind and simple hearted old 
man, ‘‘I cut that down last week.” It was an ash or elm cut 
to almost a foot to the ground—clean and nearly even. It 
measured three to four feet in diameter! When eight years 
later he carried his second Home Rule Bill through its third 
reading in the House of Commons, to the wonder of every one, 
I thought of that day in Hawarden when he stood by that old 
tree-trunk and said to me so simply, ‘‘And you know I did 
it all by myself.” It taught me to understand why he had 
been able to do so many more difficult things of a different 
sort ‘‘all by himself.” . 

' We rejoined the waiting crowd and set off for the Castle. 
It is a dismantled relic of the old feudal fighting times, and 
stands on the borders of Wales, wrapped all round in its 
mourning vesture of creeping weeds and ivy. Peace to the 
cruel times when a man’s home was also his fortress !—may 
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they never wake again; and I was glad to think that he who 
was now walking at my side was the man of all others in his 
time who contributed most to deepen their slumbers and chant 
above them the gospel of brotherhood and peace. 

Mr. Gladstone led the way up the old winding stone stair- 
way with an easy, buoyant tread. Half way up he said to me: 
“Come this way first. I have discovered a chamber that must 
have been the chapel of this old stronghold—very interesting ; 
they practised religion with all their fighting.” ‘‘ Here,” he 
said as he entered it, “‘was the place where the altar must 
have stood, those two small windows indicate it; and this 
niche or recess was for some kind of a statue or emblem.” 
“Pardon me,” I said, ‘“‘that is what, in liturgical phrase, is 
called a credence table, where the requisites for Mass are laid 
until the end of the Cvredo—hence its name.” That was the 
only word at all approaching controversy that we had. It had 
large possibilities in it touching the old Catholic times on his 
own estate in the days before the Reformation fever raged. 
But whether it was he felt a little nettled at this slight correc- 
tion, not at all rudely offered—it was well within my province 
to make it—or that he simply did not believe me, he said, rather 
abruptly, “Let us now go up higher and view the country!” 
So we went to the highest parapet. It was a glorious day and 
there was certainly a glorious view. The Welsh mountains 
rose on the right, and all around lay the garden land of 
England. 

“There,” said Mr. Gladstone, pointing eastward, “is the fine 
seat of my neighbor and one time friend, the Duke of West- 
minster—Eaton Hall.” ‘Yes,’ he continued with a sigh, 
“Home Rule for you cost me that friendship among many lost 
—and I valued him more than all the rest!” ‘“ But,” he 
added cheerily, ‘‘I regret nothing, and am prepared to sacri- 
fice more than that for what I deem to be the right and only 
upright course.” We thanked him warmly and began to de- 
scend. Our carriages were now waiting, and when we took 
our places, on the same green sward as in the morning stood 
Mr. Gladstone and his family to bid us a kind farewell. Our 
men waved their hats and the women, their flags of distress, 
and we were borne on our different ways. 

A memorable day! 


Oakland, Cal. 
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“THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH”: A STORY. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


y@ OW, mother, it is not necessary for you to do a 
thing but get strong; my salary is large enough 
to take care of you too, and if it were not I 
would manage in some other way.” 

Kate Rollan said this proudly, standing be- 
ri the elder lady on the veranda of the little white cottage, 
and shaking her finger emphatically, as she shook it at the 
boys and girls in the frame school-house when she desired to 
impress them with her authority. 

Mrs. Rollan, half reclining among the gay-colored pillows 
of the hammock, sighed that her days could not be as filled 
with work as her daughter’s; yet the next moment she smiled 
as though a burden were lifted from her shoulders. 

“After awhile, dear, perhaps I shall not be so useless,” 
she replied. 

““Useless!” echoed Kate, darting over to her with an 
embrace—‘‘ you will never be that, mother, for you are home 
and love to me. You must remember, too, that you are not 
so very old—only forty-five—and when our fine Texas air 
brings the roses back to your cheeks you will be handsomer 
than ever.” 

“Flatterer!” laughed Mrs. Rollan; but the faint blush of 
pleasure that stole over her usually pallid face told that her 
daughter was right—a glow of color made it beautiful. 

A year before the selectmen of the town of D , being 
wide awake in educational matters, had sent to Boston for a 
teacher, and Kate, having graduated with honor from ‘the 
Normal,” was so fortunate as to obtain the position. 

Yet it parted her from the one being to whom she fain 
would have clung—her mother. The months of separation had 
been very long to both of them, but now that weary trial was 
past. “How happily Providence arranged it all,’’ Kate said. 
For, when the widow broke down in trying to do reporting 


for the newspapers, the doctors declared Texas would be the 
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best place for her to go to recuperate, and almost at the 
same time Kate’s salary was raised, so that she was able to 
take the cottage and engage black Azalia as genera] factotum. 

Mrs. Rollan had been in her new home only a week; it 
was now an afternoon of October, Kate had come home from 
school, and there was yet an hour left of the bright day. 

“Mother,” she said, drawing a wicker chair up beside the 
hammock, “I want you to tell me the story of this keepsake 
that you brought me. See, I am wearing it for the first time; 
it gives quite an aristocratic air to my plain frock. But who 
is this, dear?” 

As she spoke she touched the spring of a locket that hung 
from her neck by a fine gold chain, and revéaled a treasure 
that evidently had once been far more precious to some one 
than the jewelled ornament. 

Mrs. Rollan unmistakably started. 

Kate unclasped the chain and held the trinket in her hand. 
The other woman took it from her and said hesitatingly, as 
she bent an eager gaze upon it, ‘““I—I intended to take out 
the picture.” 

The exquisitely painted bit of ivory represented a good- 
looking young man of twenty-five or six, smooth-shaven and 
with fairly regular features. The eyes were frank and kind, 
the mouth was smiling yet firm, the hair was worn a trifle 
long, in the fashion that is now returning, and the dress was 
of the style of a generation ago. The face bore no resem- 
blance to the “counterfeit presentment” of the late Edward 
Rollan, which, large as life and framed in heavy gilt, hung 
within doors in the little drawing-room; nor yet was it like 
the old photograph of her mother’s brother enshrined in the 
family album. Obviously, it was some one of whom the girl 
had never heard. 

As Mrs. Rollan looked at the miniature her eyes grew 
misty. Kate’s attention was apparently fixed upon the beauty 
of the sunset sky, but she more than suspected that her com- 
panion not only caressed the locket but furtively kissed it. 

‘‘Mother gave it to me in its small velvet case, without 
looking at it, and she said it was the only bit of jewelry left 
from the wreck of her fortunes. I know only too well that 
the rest was pawned, piece by piece, in the years before I was able 
to help replenish our finances,” reflected the daughter bitterly. 
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The ruin she deplored had been wrought by the dissipation 
and extravagance of the husband and father. 

After a moment Mrs. Rollan became self-possessed once 
more; yet she said nothing as she returned the trinket. 

Not only was Kate’s curiosity aroused, but her woman’s 
heart was touched. Sliding down upon her knees beside the 
hammock, she wound her arms around her mother affec- 
tionately. 

“Dearest, was this young man in the picture some one who 
loved you, some one whom you might have loved had you 
chosen differently ?” she asked with half-teasing earnestness. 

The mother patted the encircling arms, and then with a 
sudden resoluteness disengaged herself from them. 

“Nonsense, Kate,” she answered in her accustomed tone of 
prosaic cheerfulness. ‘‘It is a portrait of Arthur Terriss, your 
father’s step-brother. You know your grandmother married, 
for the second time, a widower with one son.” 

“But Arthur Terriss gave it to you,” persisted Kate, loath 
to relinquish the idea of a romance. 

“You are mistaken. I found it among the things your 
grandmother left by will to me as Edward’s wife.” 

Kate was puzzled and, consequently, by no means satisfied. 
She slipped back into her chair again, and for a few minutes 
the two women sat silent. Then the younger hazarded softly: 
“Mother, where is Arthur Terriss now?” 

Mrs. Rollan brought back her thoughts to the present with 
a difficulty which betrayed that they had been far afield. 

“Child, he went away long ago,” she rejoined with a shade 
of impatience. ‘‘He has not been heard of for years, and I 
doubt if he is still living.” 

Rising from the hammock, she picked up the red and yel- 
low cushions, and making some excuse about- smoothing her 
hair before supper, went into the house. 

“Mother has a secret, and I am sure the miniature is 
associated with it,” soliloquized Kate, as she again fastened 
the chain about her neck and disposed the locket so that its 
three tiny diamonds would show best against her white throat. 


Time seems to fly doubly fast in the enterprising State of 
Texas, and the young school-teacher had her hands full of 
duties. Not only was she occupied with her scholars during 
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the week, but she taught in the Sunday-school of the growing 
Catholic church of the town and was interested in all its 
societies. Moreover, if no one among her friends was more 
light-hearted than she, perhaps it was because, regularly before 
the altar of this humble church, she prayed for strength and 
courage, and literally for the ‘‘daily bread” necessary to keep 
her mother and herself from want. 

Yet, life was not all a dull gray monotone. There were 
holidays filled with sunshine when, by forgetting yesterday and 
taking no thought of to-morrow, she might be as care-free as 
her youth sometimes demanded. Kate was a favorite in the 
society of D , and the winter passed pleasantly. Where 
young people are gathered together there Cupid is alert and 
active, and some authorities declare that down in Texas he 
uses a lassoo instead of arrows. However that may be, he 
managed to entangle a manly stranger and led him captive to 
Kate. David Cranston had come to D to visit his chum 
of the years spent at the Jesuit University at Galveston. He 
had since studied mining engineering and was on his way to 
his home in the Republic of Mexico, where his father had 
interests in certain mines. 

David soon showed that he was in earnest, and Mrs. 
Rollan contemplated his courtship rather sadly. He was a 
suitor against whom she could offer no valid objection, yet she 
wished he would go away. This only daughter and she had 
been everything to each other for so long that she could not 
welcome any one who might take Kate from her. 

The girl reassured her. 

“Do not worry, mother,” she said; “David has asked me 
to marry him, but of course I said ‘No.’ I have my work 
and you, and what more do I need to make me happy!” 

Thereupon, mentally reproaching herself for her selfishness, 
Mrs. Rollan became as unwilling that Kate should banish 
David as before she had been eager for his exile. 

When the visit to his chum drew to a close he called to. 
take leave of his sweetheart. 

“I am going down to Mexico, but I shall be back here 
before long,” he said as he glanced around the little drawing- 
room, and then once more at the girl, who had never seemed 
to him prettier. 

“Your people will be glad to see you again,” stammered Kate. 
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“Yes, and there are many friends whom I shall be glad to 
see also,” he rejoined; ‘especially one who has always made 
much of me—our neighbor Sefior Teressano. Have I never 
spoken to you of him?” 

‘“No, I think not,” she said. 

“He is a typical gentleman of the Spanish school, yet by 
birth he is an American,” continued David with boyish enthu- 
siasm; “his name was originally Terence, or something like 
that.” 

A wildly improbable thought leaped into Kate’s fertile 
mind. 

“Could it possibly have been Terriss?” she suggested, 
half idly. 

“Terriss ? That is it, by Jove!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ How the 
deu—pardon ine, Miss Rollan, but how in the world did you 
know?” 

“Tt was only a hazard,” she replied evasively. ‘‘ What is the 
Christian name of your friend?” 

“Arturo. He is the Sefior Arturo Teressano,” David 
answered. 

Kate’s brain grew confused. She shivered with nervous- 
ness, and straightway felt a hot flush steal over her, as she 
tore the locket from her neck, and, opening it, held out the 
miniature to her lover. 

“Does your sefior look anything like this?” she inquired 
with tense interest. 

David regarded her in speechless surprise as, taking the 
locket, he scrutinized the portrait. 

“There is a faint likeness certainly,” he admitted; “ only 
Sefior Teressano is over fifty years of age. But’—and the 
young man’s voice was not altogether steady, for, being a 
lover, he was jealous to the point of absurdity—‘ may. I ask 
why you wear this picture?” 

Great as was the tension of her nerves, Kate smiled; and, 
having no wish to torment him, she told him as much of the 
story of the locket as she had been able to gather from her 
mother. 

“Miss Rollan, I indeed believe the sefior is the same Arthur 
Terriss whom you call your uncle,” exclaimed Cranston; 
“because the first time I met you I had an impression that I 
had seen your face before, and now I know where. It was 
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your portrait that I saw, a large painting in oils, which hangs 
in Sefior Teressano’s house.” 

“ Ah, it cannot be; he went away before my mother was 
married; he does not know of my existence,” she sighed, fear- 
ing she had been too confident. 

“Well, perhaps it was your mother’s portrait? At your 
age she must have looked very much as you do now?” 

“So I have been told,” Kate responded, her spirits again 
in the ascendant. 

‘““Mr. Cranston—David, is the Sefior Teressano married ?”’ 

“No, he is a bachelor, but one of the gentle, kindly sort.” 

‘“‘And is he, uh—well off ?” 

The young man hesitated. Then, with some unwillingness, 
as if he regretted to demolish the air-castle he had helped her 
to build, he answered: 

“Oh! you know one can live on so little in that tropical 
country that what would be a small income here is compara- 
tive wealth in Mexico.” 

The girl’s face absolutely brightened. 

“Since he is poor, he is not so far removed from us,” she 
said contentedly. 

“I dare: not inform my mother of our discovery until I 
have positive proof. But you will speak to the Sefior Teres- 
sano of us? You will write and tell me what he says? We 
have no near relatives; and, although he is not really related 
to us, I think it would make mother happier, to see, or even 
communicate with him. I am almost sure he is connected 
with some romance of her girlhood.” 

“Miss Kate, I will make it my first duty to tell him, and 
you shall hear from me promptly,” promised David, only too glad 
of the opportunity for correspondence thus offered to himself. 


A few days of waiting followed the departure of Cranston. 
Then came a letter from him that set Kate’s heart aglow with 
exultation. 

He had seen and talked with the Sefior Teressano, who was 
indeed no other than Arthur Terriss. The sefior was overjoyed 
to hear that his stepbrother’s widow was living in the great 
Gulf State, and that she had a daughter who was so charm- 
ing, energetic, and independent. 

David enclosed the address and advised Kate to write to 
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the sefior. Still, she dared not reveal, to the one most inter- 
ested, what she had done. She wanted first to guard against 
any possible disappointment. So she wrote Arthur Terriss a 
long letter out of the impetuosity of her warm young heart, 
and asked him to come to D to renew the early friend- 
ship with her mother and make her own acquaintance. 

The missive ended with a little sentence, framed with much 
care and delicacy, lest she should hurt the feelings of an old 
man, and saying that if he felt he could not afford to make 
the journey she would be only too glad to send a post-office 
order to defray part of the expense; her salary had been 
raised a second time, and she would not miss the amount of 
the little present. 

Poor Kate! This idea was a wild extravagance, but she 
was willing to offer the sacrifice at the shrine of family affec- 
tion. 

Terriss—or, as he was now known, the Sefior Teressano— 
did not keep her long in suspense. His reply was an odd 
combination of stilted Spanish courtliness and American sincerity. 

‘He had heard years ago that Mrs. Rollan was not living,” 
he said, “but he was rejoiced to learn from Kate that, gracias 
Dios, the climate of Texas was fast restoring that most esteemed 
lady to health. He would come north to visit them very soon, 
probably in a few weeks; he thanked his dear niece—so he 
asked to be permitted to call her—for the offer of the post- 
office order, but he thought he could manage to pay for the 
trip. He would gladly give his last ‘piastre’ for the happi- 
ness of seeing her mother again.” 

Now that Kate had time for reflection she hoped she had 
not been rash in inveigling a man who was well on toward 
sixty years to make an inroad upon his small savings for the 
sake of a memory of his early manhood. 

“But no,” she soliloquized, ‘“‘if he spends his money I will 
try to make it up to him. Mother is lonely sometimes out 
here in Texas, and it will be a joy for them to talk over the 
days of their youth.” 

It was late in the summer. 

Mrs. Rollan still loved to linger at the corner of the veranda, 
but now she was always engaged with her embroidery; a New 
York firm bought all of her beautiful needlework that she could 
send them. 
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Kate sought her in her favorite retreat and, with true femi- 
nine diplomacy, led up to the great surprise by talking of 
David Cranston. Perhaps she revealed more of her heart than 
she intended, for her dark lashes glistened suspiciously as, 
breaking off abruptly, she said with tender artfulness: ‘‘ Now, 
mother, I have given you my confidence, won’t you give me 
yours? Tell me about the portrait in the locket!” 

Mrs. Rollan dropped her work and buried her face in her 
hands. How could she refuse to unburden her memory to the 
daughter who was so devoted to her? 

“It is a simple story, my dear,” she said at last, raising 
her head, and gazing absently before her. 

“When I was a girl my home was in New York. My 
mother’s friend, Mrs. Terriss (who had been Mrs. Rollan, you 
know), was very fond of me, and often had me with her. 
Thus I became acquainted with her son Edward Rollan and 
her stepson Arthur Terriss. Edward was soon my lover, but 
I liked Arthur better; and it seemed as if he loved me. He 
and Edward, although not related, were brothers in affection, 
and his stepmother had been kind to the lonely boy. Ed- 
ward, however, soon became madly jealous of Arthur; Mrs. 
Terriss also grew cold to him, for she wished me to marry her 
son; and the end of it was that Arthur disappeared, leaving 
a letter in which he said he had accepted a position in the 
Central American branch of a New York business house that 
deals in tropical products. There was not a word of farewell 
to me. My pride was hurt that I had given my love to one 
who thus cast it from him. Edward wooed with redoubled 
ardor. He was very prepossessing, and the future promised 
him much. I grew to care for him in a milder way, and after- 
awhile we were married.” 

Mrs. Rollan passed.over the ensuing years in silence; but 
Kate understood. The two women always refrained from speak- 
ing of the faults of Edward Rollan, the one from wifely, the 
other from filial, loyalty. 

“After old Mrs. Terriss died,” the older lady continued, “I 
found the locket among her belongings. I kept it, but did not 
trust myself to look at the miniature. One trinket I did not 
find—another locket containing my portrait, painted when I 
was a very young girl, which my mother had given her. 

“As a faithful wife I banished the image of Arthur from my 
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mind, and even when death broke the bond that bound me I 
would not suffer my thoughts to dwell upon the first love of 
my youth. But since I have been here in this southern coun- 
try, since I looked at the miniature and have seen you wearing 
the locket, I have been haunted by recollections of the days 
when I was a girl. And yet for years I have believed Arthur 
Terriss dead.” 

“‘No, no, mother, he is alive!’ Kate broke out eagerly, un- 
able longer to keep back her story. ‘‘ You have thought of 
him so much, perhaps, because he has been nearer to you 
than for years before. Mother, he is in Mexico. David knows 
him.” 

Mrs. Rollan started to her feet. 

‘Arthur is living?’ she repeated in a dazed way. 

“Yes, I have written to him and have received a reply. 
He is coming to visit us. Dearest! what have I done?” 

Springing forward the girl stretched forth her arms just in 
time to prevent her mother from falling. Mrs. Rollan had fainted. 

‘‘Of course mother and Arthur Terriss are past the age of 
romance now,’ Kate said to herself with the positiveness of her 
twenty years. 

Nevertheless, anxious that he should see that her mother 
had not altogether lost her comeliness, she persuaded the gentle 
lady to smarten up her frocks and to turn her wavy hair back 
from her face in a soft roll, as she had worn it long ago. The 
result was that she did not look a day over forty. 


At last the expected guest arrived, and with him came 
David Cranston. On the surface everything was absolutely 
commonplace. From behind the vines of the veranda Kate 
saw them nonchalantly walking from the station. As they ap- 
proached the house, however, and the sefior caught sight of 
the ladies on the porch, he quickened his pace and sprang up 
the steps as agilely as David. 

Mrs. Rollan, hospitable, gracious, but self- possessed, inatoned 
forward to greet him. 

“Margaret,” he cried, and his voice had the softness of the 
Mexican accent as, taking both her hands in his, he raised 
them to his lips. Was the impulse but a Spanish courtesy or 
something more? 

With a stately formality he led her back to her chair, and 
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then turned to Kate, who was ready to forgive his tardy notice 
of her, since she in turn had been engrossed in welcoming 
David. 

The Sefior Teressano did not appear nearly so elderly as 
she had supposed him to be. He was tall and of fine physique, 
with blue eyes, and although his hair was gray, his clean- 
shaven face and slightly sunbrowned complexion showed him 
to be a well preserved man; “good for twenty years yet,” as 
he laughingly said of himself. His clothes were of fine cloth, 
if not perhaps quite up to date, and he had not only an air 
of distinction but of the perfect neatness that bespeaks refine- 
ment. The girl decided that he was one who, under all cir- 
cumstances, would prove a gentleman. 

The hotel of the town was the headquarters of the visitors, 
but every evening saw them at the little house of the Rollans ; 
and often during the day the sefior was there too, for he 
loved to chat with Kate’s mother while she worked at her 
embroidery. 

A month had passed, when one evening Kate, who was 
waiting for David in the drawing-room, caught a few words 
that were wafted in from the corner of the veranda by the 
September breeze. 

“But, Arthur, why did you go away?” queried the sweet 
voice of Mrs. Rollan. 

The tender earnestness of the sefior’s answer surprised the 
girl, and made her forget that she was playing the part of 
eavesdropper. 

““ Senora mia,” he said, ‘‘it was because I loved you, yet 
Edward had wooed you first. I thought you were indifferent 
to me. Had my rival been any one but my stepbrother, I 
would have remained and striven marfully to win you; but I 
could not try to wrest from him the treasure’I believed he 
was on the point of gaining. Sometimes, however, I have 
wondered if my going was a mistake.” 

He paused, but Mrs. Rollan did not answer. 

Yet Kate, as she held her breath, felt intuitively that her 
mother would fain have cried out with passionate directness, 
that he might well doubt. Had he done right or wrong to 
go? Was his idea of honor the true one? He had sacrificed 
his own happiness in the name of friendship; but had he been 
just to the woman he loved? ; 
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And yet Margaret had acknowledged to her daughter that 
it was of her own free will she had married Edward Rollan. 
Why did she marry at all? At the cross-roads of life, when 
she found herself separated from Arthur, she had voluntarily 
chosen her path; how then could she blame him for the sorrows 
of her way ? 

“Tf I had stayed would you have loved me?” he urged. 

Still she did not speak. Even though she had been long a 
widow, the memory of the years when she was a wife pre- 
vented her from admitting that her young heart had at first 
been given to Arthur. The past, from the first day she had 
seriously listened to Edward’s wooing until his death, belonged 
to the man who had been her husband. Since then life had 
been the succession of gray days that sometimes follow a 
storm. 

The sefior sighed with disappointment but persisted. 

“It is needless to tell you of my varying fortunes, except 
that I came northward from Peru. Your portrait, painted 
from the miniature I took away with me, has been the only 
woman’s face I cared to see in my home. Well, we will 
not speak of the past but of the present and the future; 
your future and mine, at least, are in your hands. I love you 
still, I can keep you from want. Margaret, will you love me 
now and henceforth; will you be my wife?” 

Kate heard the woman who had been the love of his life 
tremulously answer “ Yes.” 

Then she stole out of the house and walked down the 
road to meet David. Neither the sefior nor her mother seemed 
as elderly to her as they had half an hour earlier. For love 
is the true fountain of perpetual youth, and he who quaffs- of 
its waters grows young again in all that makes the joy of living. 

The announcement of the approaching marriage of the Sejior 
Teressano and Mrs. Rollan was received with pleasure by all save 
one of the friends whom Kate and her mother had made in 
D . To their astonishment, David Cranston was unmistak- 
ably gloomy over the news. He avoided the Rollans for days, 
and when he finally called to offer his congratulations the 
elder lady good-naturedly gave him a chance to ‘“‘make up” 
what she supposed to be a lover’s quarrel. 

The few minutes alone with Kate which he usually so 
prized now threatened, however, to be an awkward quarter of 
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an hour for both. The girl chatted gaily of the coming 
wedding. 

‘‘The sefior will take his bride beyond the Rio Grande, and 
they have made me promise to go with them,” she volunteered. 
“Of course my mother’s marriage will make quite a difference 
to me.” 

She was half-ashamed at venturing to hint to him thus that 
now, with her mother provided for, she herself was free. 

But to David her words were as a match to a fuse, and an 
explosion succeeded. 

“That is just it,” he cried, jumping up and pacing the 
floor in excitement. ‘‘In bringing about the reunion of my 
friend and your mother, I have defeated my own hopes. I 
love you, I want you for my wife, but they will take you 
away.” 

“And will it be too far for you to follow?” inquired Kate 
with a touch of scorn. 

“Miss Rollan, is it possible that you do not understand ?” 
he exclaimed, facing her. ‘‘ The Sefior Teressano is one of the 
wealthiest mine-owners in the southern republic. Can it be 
that your mother is not yet aware of this?” 

“ Mother thinks he has only a little property,” she exclaimed 
aghast. ‘‘ Why you, yourself, told—or at least let me suppose 
—that he was poor.” 

‘*T only wanted to test you,” he admitted. 

“Well, at any rate, David, what has his position to do with 
us?” 

“Don’t you see, dear,” he said, melting as she uttered the 
little word that seemed to link them together, “the sefior will 
be able to make a brilliant marriage for you? Your mother 
will naturally want to see you well settled; you yourself—why, 
every woman likes luxury, and I am only a mining engineer, 
with good prospects, it is true, but a small income.” 

“Yet you love me?” Kate repeated in a voice that thrilled 
him. ‘‘ You still wish to marry me?” 

“T love you, and will marry you to-morrow if you are 
willing,” he answered, forgetting everything else. 

“Then, David,” said the little school-teacher bravely, “ your 
love is more to me than all the wealth of Mexico, because I 
have prayed, not for riches but for happiness.” 





HILDESHEIM. 


HILDESHEIM, THE CAPITAL OF THE PRINCE-BISHOPS. 


BY C. T. MASON. 


ae LTHOUGH Hildesheim, the capital of the Prince- 
Bishops, has increased in size on the north-west 
side, in the vicinity of the railroad station, in 
the new portion where the houses are all of 
brick; although it has acquired a certain: indus- 
trial importance, yet the interior of the town has remained 
precisely as it was in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Speaking generally, only the churches and the public monu- 
ments are of a date more ancient, or else more modern, and 
in a different style. In all the streets of the centre are houses 
with pointed gables, roofs curving inward or bulging upward, 
stories overlapping each other, buildings with their casements, 
rafters, and panels all richly carved. The reliefs recall scenes 
taken from the Old and New Testaments, or scenes from life, 
mythological episodes, symbolic compositions, and allegorical 
figures, such as Justice, Charity, Prudence, Temperance, and 
the like; or portraits of the prophets, kings, and emperors. 
The best preserved of these carvings are painted and gilded, 
and are covered with inscriptions taken from the Bible, with 
sentences and dates. Some of these belong to the sixteenth 
century, but the majority are of the seventeenth. 

It is a peculiar charm that the visitor experiences in stroll- 
ing through these quiet, winding streets, refractory every one 
of them to the laws of modern alignment, deciphering the 
inscriptions and the reliefs on the facades. He goes from one 
surprise to another, admiring everywhere the ingenuity and 
the patience of these “artists of the chisel,” who knew so 
well how to decorate their structures» with so original] a taste. 
Later generations have respected the venerable work of their 
forefathers to such an extent that, in the interior of the 
town, they have erected but few houses of stone and very 
few modern structures. The sensation of the past which the 
visitor experiences is not even disturbed by the passing of a 
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tramway, for Hildesheim is one of those rare towns in Ger- 
many where tramways are unknown. 

The most characteristic feature of the town is the Market 
Place. In the centre, in front of the Rathhaus, is a fountain 
of the sixteenth century, surmounted by a statue of Roland in 
armor. The fagade of the town hall (the Rathhaus), with its 
statues, its little tower, its pointed doors, and sharp gables 
surrounding the belfry, forms the groundwork of the picture; 
the sides of the square are the frame, to the right being the 
high, severe facade of the Templarhaus (house of the Tem- 
plars), separated by a lane from the Wedekindhaus, a wooden 
structure with three gables. On the west side, above a pas- 
sageway, flanked on either side by two small shops, its five 
stories overlapping each other, is one of the most picturesque 
houses in Hildesheim, the Boucherhaus, or house of the 
Butchers. In the Osterstrasse, behind the town hall, there 
stands a corner house perhaps even more noticeable as a fea- 
ture of ornamentation. 

Interesting to art-lovers as is this collection of houses, 
respected by time and the hand of man, this merit is not 
peculiar to Hildesheim alone; for its neighbor, Brunswick, is of 
as characteristic an aspect, and, indeed, the same may be said 
of many other towns in Germany whose churches and con- 
vents bear tangible witness to a past devoted to the Catholic 
Faith. Even the founding of Hildesheim has a religious ori- 
gin. The story goes that the Emperor Charlemagne, after his 
defeat by the Saxons in 815 A. D., proposed to erect an arch- 
bishopric in the country adjoining his residence at Elze, as he 
had done on previous occasions in other parts of Saxony. 
He died, however, without fulfilling this intention. His son, 
Louis the Debonnaire, an ardent lover of the chase, found 
himself one day on a hunting expedition in this part of the 
country, in company with his chaplain. The latter, having 
said Mass in the open air, forgot on his departure to take the 
relics of the Virgin from the altar. Returning in haste, he 
found them on the trunk of the tree on which he had placed 
them; but, in spite of his efforts, he was unable to remove 
them. In the face of all this it was taken as being the will 
of God that a sanctuary should be erected on the spot, and 
accordingly a chapel to the Virgin was built upon the site now 
occupied by the present cathedral. Bishop Altfried, the first 
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incumbent of the diocese established at Hildesheim, built the 
choir of the new’church on the ancient chapel, which then 
became the crypt. This church, consecrated in 872 A. D., was 
in existence for one hundred and sixty-six years. In 1032, 
under Bishop Ditmar, it was destroyed by fire, along with a 
portion of the town. 

Dating from the eleventh century, the history of the cathe- 
dral and of the other sanctuaries of Hildesheim is the same as 
that of the bishops, and especially of St. Bernward. This bish- 
opric was given to him in 898 A. D., under the reign of Otto 
III., whose preceptor he had been. The Empress Theophanie, 
wife of Otto II., had brought with her from Byzance, her 
native country, a number of workers in metals (gold and silver), 
as well as artists in mosaics and oils. Introduced to the court 
of this sovereign, Bernward was able to develop his natural 
taste for the arts and to initiate himself in the matter of tech- 
nique. The models which he saw increased his disposition in 
this direction, so that later he established an art school at 
Hildesheim. Several of the subjects from his chisel are still 
preserved, some in the treasury of the cathedral, others in the 
church of St. Madeline. Notable among these are, a silver 
cross ornamented with 250 pearls and precious stones, a crucifix 
of somewhat primitive design, two silver chandeliers, some 
reliquaries, and a chalice, the interior of which represents the 
scene of the Supper, the foot being adorned with subjects en- 
riched with gems, among these subjects being the Three Graces, 
nude, inserted “‘ without malice” by the saintly bishop among 
the religious subjects. He had probably acquired this chalice 
at Rome, during the visit which he made there in 1001 with the 
Emperor Otto III. The sight of the Trajan Column inspired 
him, doubtless, with the idea of erecting at Hildesheim a similar 
column in bronze to the glory of Christ. This column, recov- 
ered in 1810, was at first erected in the cathedral close, but 
later it was removed to the sacristy to make room for a statue 
of St. Bernward. 

Twelve feet in height, formed by a band of metal rolled 
eight times from right to left, and representing twenty-eight 
scenes from the life of Christ, from his birth to his entry into 
Jerusalem, this column is of a sculpture superior to that of the 
famous doors of bronze with which St. Bernward decorated the 
cathedral. These doors are sixteen feet in height and seven in 


. 
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width, and are divided into sixteen panels, containing as many 
episodes from the Bible. Those of the leit leaf are taken from 
Genesis, while those of the right are borrowed from the Gos- 
pels. These bas-reliefs are of a clumsy and yet ingenious 
workmanship, sadly lacking in perspective but revealing quali- 
ties as natural and true to life as possible. To St. Bernward 
is also attributed the conception of the large bronze lustre, in 
the form of a crown, which hangs in the cathedral, although 
the execution of it is posterior to his time. In a series of 
metallic niches the apostles and prophets are here represented 
as supports of the spiritual life. 

St. Bernward also encouraged works of construction. The 
most beautiful monument built under his episcopate was the 
church of St. Michael, with its crypt. The original plan of 
this church, the greater portion of which has been destroyed, 
is still in possession of the town. It shows the church to have 
been a basilica with three naves, double transepts, choirs facing 
east and west, and six belfries, four of which were surmounted 
by towers symmetrical in form. These towers are no longer in 
existence, the church, since the eleventh century, having been 
several times modified and restored. Of the primitive con- 
struction there remains to-day no more than the pulpit above 
the altar, this pulpit having a balustrade ornamented with fig- 
ures. In the following century the wainscoting of the plat- 
form was decorated by a monk of the name of Rathmann, an 
abbé of the cloister of St. Michael adjoining the church, and 
built by St. Bernward. The paintings represent the Tree of 
Jesse, the prophets, and Jesus, the Saviour of the world. In 
the crypt of the church is the tomb of St. Bernward. 

It was also St. Bernward who had the lower town adjacent 
to the river surrounded by a wall. The upper town, comprising 
the cathedral, the palace of the bishop, and the adjoining 
houses, were already protected by an enclosure. At this period 
the diocese was very important; bounded by those of Hilde- 
sheim on the east, by Minden on the west, by Verden on the 
north, and by Mayence on the south, it comprised no less than 
two hundred and seventy-one villages. 

The successor of St. Bernward, Bishop Godehard, an abbot 
of a Bavarian monastery, called by the Emperor Henry to the 
see of Hildesheim, built the churches of St. Bartholomew and 
St. André (the second of which alone remains), added an 
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entrance to the cathedral, and built there a gallery with colon- 
nade and high towers. Dying in 1037, he was buried in the 
crypt. The cathedral was rebuilt under Bishop Hezilo (1054- 
1079), who bequeathed a new nave to the ancient choir of the 
church contemporary with Altfried, and covered the roof with 
copper. Barring the modifications which were introduced in the 
sixteenth century, and especially in the eighteenth century, in 
the style and interior decoration, the church is the same to- 
day as it was originally planned. In the twelfth century a 
cloister was added to the cathedral with a double row of 
arcades, enclosing the cemetery of St. Ann contiguous to the 
arch and transept, and which contains two chapels of a pos- 
terior date. While this cloister is overgrown with ivy, the 
exterior wall of the arch is invaded by a thick growth of vege- 
tation, a foot in depth, from a rosebush. Growing out of the 
ground in the midst of the tombs of the bishops, its branches 
reach to the roof, thirty-five feet above. A legend makes it 
contemporary with Louis the Debonnaire, and asserts that the 
tree on which his chaplain had forgotten the relics was changed 
into a rosebush, although the ancient manuscripts all speak of 
an ash. The question has often been gravely discussed, as has 
also the antiquity of the rosebush at Hildesheim. A congress 
of botanists has lately decided that the tree cannot be more 
than three hundred years old. 

The cathedral contains other objects of curiosity; first, a 
little column placed in front of the entrance to the choir and 
often mistaken for the pedestal of Irminsul, an idol of the 
ancient Saxons; a magnificent stone gallery of the sixteenth 
century, representing the scenes of the Passion, and, at the 
entrance to the church, fonts of the twelfth century and panels 
of sculptured wood—all very remarkable. The treasury, be- 
sides the souvenirs of St. Bernward, also contains some 
specimens of the goldsmith’s art; among others a_bishop’s 
crosier of the fifteenth century, very finely executed. 

At the end of the town, near the fortifications, now con- 
verted into promenades, is the church of St. Godehard, built 
in the twelfth century, in the Romish style, by Bishop Bern- 
ward, and finished by his successor, Adelog. | 

Not far from here stands the ancient church of St. Paul, 
now transformed into a restaurant, and, further to the west, 
the ancient convent of the Carmelites, St. Martin’s, now a 
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museum. A portion of the church of St. André has also been 
similarly desecrated. It contains some sculptured woods, 
mouldings of ancient sculpture, and plans and sketches of old 
houses. The other portion is assigned to Protestant worship, 
the austerity of which must contrast oddly with the rococo 
ornamentation of this Gothic pile. 

The dozen or more churches which still exist, the numer- 
ous convents whose battlements are still preserved, all attest 
that Hildesheim, under the government of the prince. bishops, 
must have been essentially an ecclesiastical city. So well has 
she preserved this character that, even at this distant date, she 
seems to know no other sound than that of her bells! 

As the visitor strolls through the quiet and deserted streets 
of Hildesheim, down the shady walks that have replaced the 
fortifications, from the Gagen Thor to the Goschen-Thor, as 
he looks around him on the smiling landscape, to the distant 
and verdant horizon, where the red-tiled roofs of houses appear 
like dabs of paint upon the trees; as he saunters by the 
ancient dikes that have now become ornamental pieces of water 
in the public gardens, in which the swans swim; as he passes 
along the banks of the Innerste, a river whose waters seem to 
know no other duty than that of turning mills, between the 
arms of which an islet, formed from a morsel of meadow land, 
serves for a cemetery where the dead lie under the grass, 
he might easily imagine that this little town of Hildesheim has 
always enjoyed the peace of a provincial calm, the serenity. of 
religious contentment. But, alas! few towns, even in Germany, 
have had destinies as agitated and as tumultuous as Hildesheim. 

Strifes of the communal council against the authority of 
the prince-bishops; quarrels between these and their neighbors; 
and, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, religicus divi- 
sions on the introduction of the Refoimatior—this has been in 
part the story of Hildesheim. The history of the latter period 
(that of the Reformation) bears witness to the ardor with 
which the evangelical worship was promulgated in Germany. 

The new religion endeavored by degrees (from 1526 to 
1530) to insinuate itself at Hildesheim. Its emissaries were 
driven away. Eleven years went by before evangelical preach- 
ing could establish itself there. During these years a portion 
of the inhabitants, won over to the doctrines of Luther, over- 
threw the ancient council; its successor peimitted the preack- 
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ing of the new faith by the teachers sent from the neighboring 
towns; the ichurches were closed, the’ use of the bells pro- 
hibited. In 1543 Hildesheim even entered into the League of 
Smalcald, formed by the Reformed princes and by the cities 
adherent to their cause, to resist the authority of the Emperor 
Charles V. The Landgrave Philippe of Hesse was proclaimed 
protector of the town. 

And now, from being the oppressed, the ministers of the 
new religion became the oppressors. In 1542 the convents for 
men were closed, the ornaments taken from the altars, the 
monks required to abjure the Catholic Faith, to lay aside their 
religious vestments, and to recognize the authority of the 
council. The cloisters were sequestered; that of the Domini- 
cans (St. Paul) was closed by municipal authority, and a 
printing establishment installed therein. It was the same with 
the cloister of the Carmelites, where a mill worked by an ass 
was installed. In 1546 even the convent of the Chartreux 
was demolished, with the exception of the brasiery. The con- 
vents for women were also menaced, the council desiring to 
appropriate the rights of the monks to manage their own 
affairs. 

The churches, in their turn, underwent the same outrages 
at the hands of the “converted.” At St. Godehard the orna- 
ments and the stalls of the choir were broken; at St. Michael’s, 
the shrine of St. Bernward (a piece of workmanship in gold 
and silver, executed in the fourteenth century by a goldsmith 
named Galle) was forced, the relics placed on the altar, the 
gold, the silver, and the precious stones taken to the Rath- 
haus. It was the same with the church of St. John. The 
cathedral was further maltreated; the council tolerated the 
destruction and the degradation of the altars, the dispersion of 
the relics. Despoiled of its ornaments, St. George, St. James, 
and St. Lambert’s were assigned to Protestant worship. The 
cathedral itself was closed. 

Bishop Valentine had tried to resist the introduction cf the 
Reformed faith in his see. Sterile efforts, vain appeals to the 
emperor, vain injunctions to the city to obey the episcopal 
authority! For some years longer the affairs of the empire 
prevented Charles V. from taking more personally under his 
own care the cause of the Catholics. When, having resolved 
to subdue by force the league of the Reformed princes, he 
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defeated their troops at the battle of Mihlberg, on April 14, 
1547, executed their leader, the Elector John Frederick of 
Saxony, and took prisoner the Landgrave Philippe of Hesse, 
the citizens of Hildesheim, secretly exulting in the defeat of 
their co-religionists, pretended to be constrained by force: 
The council believed it wiser to enter into negotiations with 
the victor, and emissaries were accordingly despatched to the 
emperor. Charles V. received them with favor; a capitulation 
was signed, by which the town agreed to pay a war indemnity 
of 26,000 florins, and ‘to restore to the bishop and clergy the 
possession of their ancient authority. The cathedral was 
reopened to Catholic worship, the goods and chattels of the 
eonvents were returned to their owners. Some years later 
freedom of worship, accorded by the treaty of Augsburg, put 
an énd to confessional divisions. - 

During the last century Hildesheim has had destinies no 
less changeful. Secularized, the capital of the prince-bishops 
was ceded to Prussia, 1802. After the disasters of 1806 it 
became, on account of its geographical position, a province of 
France. Count Daru, in the name of the emperor, took pos- 
session of the principalities of Hildesheim and Halberstadt. 
On August 29, 1807, after the battle of Tilsit, the king of 
Prussia released the inhabitants from their oath of fidelity, and 
the town was incorporated into the kingdom of Westphalia, 
created for the benefit of Jerome, brother of Napoleon. Fol- 
lowing the reverses to France, succeeding the battle of Leip- 
zig, October 30, 1813, the allies quarrelled over it in their 
turn.. The Congress of Vienna awarded it to Hanover. The 
absorption of this kingdom by Prussia in 1866 made it once 
more a Prussian town—this time, doubtless, definitely. 
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AN EGYPTIAN CONVENT. 


BY E. M. D. 


HERE exists among the Copts an ancient tradi- 
tion, found also in certain early writers,* stating 
that during the period of Our Lady’s residence 
in Egypt a number of Jewish maidens, attracted 
doubtless by the Divine Mother’s winning 

modesty and virtue, quitted their homes in order to dwell 
within the neighborhood of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. The 
tradition furthermore asserts that when the Holy Family 
departed out of Egypt these pious women formed themselves 
into a community and retired to dwell at Babylon, an ancient 
city built 625 years before Christ, and which, according to 
John of Nikius, a writer of the seventh century, was built by 
Nabuchodonosor, who, having entered Egypt by reason of a 


revolt on the part of the Jews against him, conquered the 
country and called the fortress and the’ city by the name of 
his own town, Babylon. 

About the year 117 A. D. Trajan erected a new fortress 
close to the site of the one just mentioned. The wall of this 
later building still exists, and encloses the remains of the 
Christian and Jewish town which is all that is left of Babylon 


now. 

There is no doubt that long before the birth of our Saviour 
a Jewish colony existed in this neighborhood, and the greater 
number having become Christians at an early date, their syna- 
gogue, which is said to contain the tomb of the prophet 
Jeremias, was turned into a Coptic church. Later on the Jews 
had an opportunity of buying back this place, which they have 
ever held in extreme veneration. Visitors to Old Cairo are 
still shown, in the body of the modern synagogue, a curious 
old tomb wherein are said to rest the bones of the great Jew- 
ish prophet. 

On reaching Old Cairo our guide led us through a labyrinth 


* Quaresimus Elucidatio Terre Sancte, vol. i. page 48, quoting Tostat of Avila. 
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of obscure and ruinous narrow streets until we reached the 
entrance to a small court, where were seated on the ground a 
number of women dressed in black and occupied in sewing 
and grinding coffee in large bronze mortars such as are used 
by the Arabs. 

The superioress at once advanced to greet us, covering her 
mouth in Mussulman fashion on seeing our guide in the back- 
ground. She made no difficulty as to our admittance. We 
were irivited to sit down, offered cigarettes, and all our questions 
answered with amiable readiness to impart information. ‘Our 
convent,” said the superioress, ‘“‘exists fifteen centuries. It 
was built by a certain Constantine for his daughter Alexandra, 
who wished to retire from the world. Our number is at pres- 
ent only twenty. Virgins and widows are admitted whatever 
be their age. It is the patriarch who receives subjects, and it 
is he who appoints the superioress. We sleep in cells; at mid- 
night the bell awakens us, and we make three hundred and 
fifty or five hundred prostrations according to the day of the 
week. Each religious says morning prayers in the solitude of 
her cell. Three times a week, on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Sundays, we hear Mass in our chapel. Evening prayer is 
also always recited there, and we allow poor invalids who live 
near to assist thereat. The meals take place in common. We 
are allowed to eat meat twice a day except on fast days. The 
rule permits smoking, but the convent does not provide 
tobacco. A postulant is not required to bring a dowry to the 
convent, the revenues of the community suffice for our support. 
We are not bound to wear a religious habit, but merely dress 
like poor working-women in memory of Our Lady, who once 
dwelt as a humble daughter of the people in our country.” 

We thanked the superioress for her kindness in receiving 
us, and asked leave to visit the chapel. It was clean and suf- 
ficiently furnished with carpets, hangings, and old pictures. 
Here, as in all the Coptic churches we visited during our stay 
in Egypt, we were impressed by the total absence of all 
ghastly pictures of martyrdom and torture, which in our 
opinion disfigure the walls of so many churches in Europe. 
No country suffered more terrible persecution than Egypt, but 
it is not consistent with the traditional gentle nature of the 
Egyptians to dwell on scenes of suffering and bloodshed. A 
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Coptic priest to whom I once made the remark that the scenes 
which took place in the days of early persecution in Egypt 
are never displayed on the canvas cf painters, replied to me 
as follows: ‘‘ The sacrifice of our God on the Cross was so 
tremendous, we adore and recognize it with such sacred fear 
and astonishment, that any martyrdom and sacrifice offered by 
the creature seem but feeble in comparison to the infinite 
sufferings of Christ.” 

Before taking leave of the superioress we asked permission 
to photograph her, together with her two principal companions. 
The result afforded a rather ludicrous picture of these poor 
women as they stood, half curious, half abashed, in front of the 
kodak. 

We pressed an alms into the hand of the superioress, will- 
ingly given for the sake of all she represents in the history of 
the world. It is impossible to look at these Copts without 
profound interest. There is something pathetic in the way 
they still speak of their church as ‘‘the Nation.” The nuns 
we visited appear to live together in peace in their humble 
dwelling; the neighbors take no interest in their doings, and 
many are even unaware of their existence. The life they lead 
can be termed neither active nor contemplative. There is a total 
absence of all the works of zeal and charity to which so many 
orders and religious congregations devote themselves in the 
Catholic Church. It would even be difficult to say how the 
nuns spend the long hours. An Oriental woman does not feel 
the need of constant occupation; her little household duties 
done, she sits placidly in the sun with idle hands. As to con- 
tempiative life in a Coptic convent, how can it flourish in a 
community deprived of frequent Communion and the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament? These nuns never hear a sermon 
nor read a spiritual book. Their priests would not know how 
to preach, and Coptic women can rarely read. Moreover, by 
schism they are a branch severed from the trunk which alone 
gives health and vigor. 

A number of most interesting Coptic churches are situated 
in the vicinity of the convent we have described. A few 
priests, their families and servants, are to be seen wandering 
like ghosts among these once venerable sanctuaries where now 
reigns the silence of death. Here we behold the Rome of the 
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Coptic schismatics; but a Rome solitary and sad like a de- 
serted battlefield; Christian Rome devastated, ruined; her 
master the Patriarch without power to save. Her children 
abandon her, strangers for the most part ignore her existence, 
but the Hand of God arrests the spoilers who are ready to 
complete the work of destruction. Let us hope and pray fer- 
vently that ere long our Divine Lord will grant his grace to 
the Coptic race, and, by renewing their life, enable them to 
rejoice once more in him. Deus, Tu conversus vivificabis nos, et 
plebs tua letabitur in Te (Ps. lexxiv. 7). 





OUT OF THE MOUTH OF INFANTS. 


BY FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


pemmetiEN some great wonder meets an infant’s eyes 
f “yf | Ere yet his growing powers are unbound 
Yt From slowly loosening fetters, then full round 
~~ Open his eyelids in alarmed. surprise ; 
And struggling with his feebleness he tries 
To give this wondrous truth thus newly found 
Full utterance in one word, one crowded sound, 
Scarce different from his first unmeaning cries. 
We struggle, too, O God, with thoughts of Thee 
To give them tongue, to bring within our reach 
The few, faint rays flashed from Thy mystery, 
In helpless volumes darkly mirroring each. 
Our infant minds of Thy infinity 
Can only babble in weak human speech. 
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BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


st ALF way up the bare, sandy road that ran in a 

® straight line across the plain, and then was lost 

to view in the distant hills, stood a stone farm- 

house, the only one in sight for many miles. 

2 The afternoon sun had just emerged from behind 

a bank of clouds when a young girl came to the door of the 

house and, shading her face with one hand, looked out across 

the broad plain below. The elevation on which the house and 

surrounding land stood was crossed by a small stream which 

flowed down from the mountains, and which in the spring, 

after the melting of the winter snows, became three times its 

usual size. It furnished irrigation for the farm lands, and 
made the task of cultivating them comparatively easy. 

There were men at work in the fields, but the young girl 
who stood so motionless in the doorway had been for five 
years sole owner of the farm, or ranch, as it was usually called, 
her only companion an elderly woman who had come out to 
Colorado with her mother many years ago, and who, although 
bent with age, still worked as well as any man on the farm, 
milking, churning, and attending to the dairy. 

The rough ranchmen and cowboys of that region knew and 
respected Maggie’s ability, and her sturdy, fearless independence. 
The farm had prospered since her father’s death had left 
Maggie, at nineteen, in sole possession, and the young girl was 
even well to do. 

As she stood in the doorway this June evening, the red 
light of the setting sun shining on her dark hair, and tinting 
her shapely arms and hands, she was a striking figure. 

“Sam is late this afternoon,” she said, half aloud, scanning 
the plain in vain for one of her men, who that morning had 
started to drive some fifteen miles to the nearest town. 

There was a sound of approaching footsteps, and the girl 
came down the steps of the veranda. Could it be Sam coming 
from the direction of the stables ? 


. 
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A figure emerged from around the corner of some bushes, 
and stoed in the sunlight in front of the open farm-house door. 
“Jim!” 

““ Maggie!” 

For a second neither moved; then the woman dropped the 
arm that had been shading her eyes, and at the same time the 
man advanced, their hands met, and a pair of careless blue 
eyes looked into the girl’s sta:tled dark ones. To Maggie it 
szemed as if the past six years had been blotted out, and she 
was a young girl again standing on that very spot, saying 
farewell to Jim. She had loved him, poor Maggie; but at that 
time her father was very ill, the farm was paying badly, and 
to leave home under such conditions was impossible. Jim had 
been impatient of delay, and finding he could not move her, 
had departed for Utah, where he had a brother who had 
married and settled near Salt Lake City. And now Jim 
stood before her with the same straight, handsome figure, and 
the same sunny head that Maggie had known and loved of 
yore. 

Older now, perhaps, more compactly built; but the same 
laughing, light-hearted Jim. Had he come back for her? 

“Tell me of yourself, Jim,” said Maggie, after the first 
surprised greetings were over. Her eyes were shining like 
stars; and nothing loath the man followed her up to the broad, 
comfortable veranda, and seating himself, poured forth an 
account of the last six years: his work with his brother, his 
success, all the homely little details a woman loves to hear. 
On one subject he was silent; he said nothing of their past 
relations to each other, or whether he had come back now to 
claim her, and she, brave soul, put the thought aside for the 
time being. 

Jim explained he was camping afew miles away with some 
friends who would expect him back at night; but he would 
come over as often as possible to see Maggie. They were 
prospecting, he said, and might have to stay in that neighbor- 
hood two or three months. 

“Bring them here,” said Maggie hospitably; but although 
Jim himself came constantly, it was always alone, and by and 
by Maggie ceased to wish or care for the sight of any one 
with him. It was enough that Jim came nearly every day, 
bringing with him his sunny smile, his gay manner, and the 
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love that it was soon plain he felt for her—Maggie. The men 
on the ranch saw and heeded. There would be a master there 
soon, they thought. 


It was two months later, and nearing harvest-time. The 
work in the fields was so absorbing that Maggie and Jim had 
joined the hands, and worked with a will. The man seemed 
possessed of a tireless energy, and Maggie was too happy and 
too absorbed in her work to notice that now and then a cloud 
overshadowed her lover’s usually sunny, careless face. 

It was one morning when they had paused in their work 
to sit down in the shade of a large corn.stack that Jim asked 
her if she would marry him. Maggie was prepared for 
that; but not for her lover’s request that she should sell the 
farm and go somewhere in the vicinity of Salt Lake City with him. 

‘‘Can’t we stay here, Jim?” she said. ‘ The farm is pay- 
ing well, and will make a living for us both.” 

“Impossible,” he answered. ‘‘I have had work in Salt 
Lake City for five years, and Will depends on me. It was 
only because he sent me prospecting in this region that I was 
able to come, and in another month I must go back.” 

“Suppose,” said Maggie, “that instead of my selling out, 
you sell out. This has been home to me, Jim, since I was born. 
I know nothing of cities or their ways; but it seems to me 
we could never have such a place of our own there as this 
would be.” 

She arose as she spoke and looked around—passionate love 
in her eyes. Love for the man near her, love for the wide sweep 
of country, the distant mountains, the air and sun and sky, 
that seemed all her own. . 

“I wish I could do as you want, Maggie,” he said; ‘ but 
I cannot, my girl, I cannot. I am bound hand and foot, and 
only in Salt Lake, or nearer to it than here, can we live 
together.” 

His tone was strange, the glance he gave her one of long- 
ing and yet regret. Her love for him was too pure, her thought 
of evil too remote, for her to suspect anything. She saw that 
one of them must yield; and that that one must be she. 

“T will go with you, Jim,” she said simply; “but I will 
not sell the farm. Tom Knight, my overseer, can run it for 
me, and some day we may want to come back.” 


. 
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He smiled, recognizing the feminine ingenuity of her deci- 
sion. She would go with him—yes; but she could not alto- 
gether give up her own way. 

“Knight will do well enough,” he answered. ‘He seems 
trusty and true, and can report to us once or twice a year.” 

‘“‘He has been with us since before I was born,” she said. 
“He is silent and taciturn, but with a heart of gold, poor 
Tom; and he is absolutely honest and fair in his dealings. I 
will have a talk with him to-night”; which she did. Rugged 
Tom, tanned and lined by years of hard work, though he was 
only a little over forty, listened to her in silence, at the end 
only asking, in a voice that seemed even and quiet, how soon 
she was to leave them. 

“In a month,” answered Maggie. “I trust everything to 
you, Tom, and perhaps before long we can come back and live 
here.” 

“Silent Knight,” as the men called him, answered nothing; 
but once outside in the darkness he uttered a groan that 
seemed wrung from him. 

“God forgive me for what I suspect,” he said; “ but that 
camp down by the canyon, and the children! Would she go 
with him if she knew ?—and I promised her father to protect 
her—his little Maggie.” 

The man struck his hands together, and shook his fist in 
the direction of the plains. 

“At least he cannot take her without first telling her all,” 
he said; ‘‘and then God Almighty help her!” 


Two days later, and Maggie was sitting early one afternoon 
alone on her veranda. Jim had told her not to expect him 
until the following day, as he must attend to some prospecting 
in the interior of the canyon that was about five miles from 
the ranch. 

The sky overhead was blue, the air was clear and bell- 
like; but Maggie seemed restless and out of harmony with her 
surroundings. 

“What ails me?” she said, giving herself a little shake. 

“‘T will saddle Skyrocket,” she thought, ‘“‘and ride down to 
the canyon, where I may find Jim. It will be a surprise for 
him, and we can have a little talk before nightfall.” 

She went to the barn and led out Skyrocket, her own par- 
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ticular horse and special pride. Quickly she placed the saddle 
on his back, fastening the straps, the while the horse arched 
his. beautiful black head. His glossy coat shone smooth as 
satin, bearing witness to the care the girl bestowed on him. 
Ten minutes later she mounted on his back after telling 
Rebecca, her aged companion, where she was going. 

“Don’t expect me home till nearly dark, Becky,’ she 
said, ‘‘and have supper ready. I know I’ll be hungry.” 

Maggie was.a superb horse-woman, and Skyrocket’s name 
was not a misfit, so they cantered rapidly over the plains, and 
presently the stupendous rocks of the canyon, visible from her 
ranch, loomed near them, and the five miles were nearly 
traversed. 

Maggie turned the corner of a high, moss-covered boulder 
surmounted by some scraggy fir-trees, and as she did so Sky- 
rocket swerved violently, almost unseating her. 

Reining in the horse, and patting his neck to quiet him, 
the young girl looked ahead, and saw, standing in the middle 
of the road, waving a flag, a very little boy, happily indiffer- 
ent to the danger he had escaped. 

Who could the child belong to? There was no farm or 
settlement near by, not even a plainsman’s hut. Maggie was 
lost in wonder; but with her, uncertainty meant action. 
Springing from her horse she tied him to a tree, and advanc- 
ing, knelt down by the child. 

“What is your name, dear ?” she said, “‘and where do you 
come from?” 

He was a practical person, this boy of three years; and he 
answered straight. 

“My name ith Jim,” he said, “and I tum from Thalt 
Lake.” 

“Jim!” said Maggie in innocent wonder; “but what are 
you doing here—where’s your mother?” 

As if in answer to her question, the bushes that grew 
between the rocks parted, and a woman stepped forth carrying 
a baby, the while a chubby girl of five ciung to her skirts. 
Something seemed to strike Maggie’s heart with a cold chill. 
If the child had been comedy, this woman was tragedy. Dark, 
sombre eyes looked out from a small white face; the mouth 
was drawn and thin, while the slight, worn frame, in a dark 
calico gown, spoke better than words could do of care and toil. 


. 
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The .woman advanced. “ You are Miss Owen?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Maggie. That she was recognized and 
called by her name caused her no surprise. She was known 
to every one within twenty miles of her ranch. But who 
could the woman herself be? 

The dark eyes before. her, with their haunted, appealing 
look, took on an almost agonized expression. She glanced 
half fearfully over her shoulder, then laid a hand on Maggie’s 
arm, and with gentle insistence drew the young girl after 
her until they were sheltered under a heavy growth of trees 
and shrubs. The two elder children had run away, and, plac- 
ing her sleeping infant on the ground, the woman extended 
her hands in front of her as if she would cast off every burden 
before she could speak. 

““What is the matter?” said Maggie, who had divined that 
here was trouble. ‘‘ You are in sorrow; cannot I help you?” 

The frank sweetness of her face, its glowing health and 
beauty, seemed to nerve the sad-eyed woman; but all the light 
went out of Maggie’s face as, bending forward and laying an 
almost appealing hand on her arm, the woman said: 

““Miss Owen, I am Jim Sutliffe’s wife!” 

“Yes,” she continued, as Maggie did not speak, “I have 
been his wife six years. These are his children, and he is a 
Mormon. He has kept us down here in the canyon while he 
has been courting you. But it is only the position of second 
wife that he can offer you.” 

“And you. are a Mormon, too?” said Maggie. Pride had 
come to her aid and she had found her voice. 

“Oh! my God, no,” said the woman passionately. ‘It 
was not as a Mormon that Jim married’ me. I am his only 
lawful wife, and if he marries other wives I shall take my 
children and leave him.” 

In her voice was all the intensity of outraged womanhood, 
sure of its God-given rights. : 

The dark eyes that Maggie turned on the woman were 
drawn and strained, and she Jooked years older than when she 
rode away from her ranch only two short hours ago. 

“Do not be afraid,” she said, and there was a quiver in 
her proud, sweet voice. “Do not be afraid. I will never 
marry Jim now. You and your children are safe as far as I 
am concerned.” 
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‘“‘May God bless you, Miss Owen!” the other said. “I 
was sure you did not know.” 

Maggie mounted her horse and turned its face homeward. 
She scarcely noticed the, children who stood watching the 
handsome lady in childish awe. Afterward she dimly recalled 
that the girl was like Jim; but the boy was his mother all 
over, with the same haunting eyes. Quickly she cantered 
northward. If Skyrocket felt that his mistress sat her horse 
more heavily than usual, he gave nosign. Twilight descended 
and deepened; but still the girl rode on. She scargely guided 
' her horse, and took no heed of the magnificent sunset that or- 
dinarily would have called fc.th her passionate admiration. 
Her hands lay loose on the bridle; and her dark head, that 
had never yet bent for fear, was now bowed with shame. Oh, 
the ignominy of it! And it was Jim, sunny, careless Jim, 
whom she had loved so faithfully and truly, who had offered 
this outrage to her purity and honor! 


“I could not help it, Maggie; I loved you.” 

The girl threw back her head in superb scorn. 

‘‘What is love of your kind?” she cried. ‘It is unworthy 
of the name. To have married, Jim, that was as it pleased 
you. -You were not bound to me after you left here six years 
ago. But to come here as a Mormon, to deceive me, to ask 
me to marry you, not even telling me the conditions—oh! for 
shame, for shame!”’ 

“T meant to tell you,” he said. 

‘““When?” she asked. ‘‘The proper time to tell me was 
in the beginning. You know what my answer would have 
been. But you meant to wait until the last moment; to let me 
make all preparations, even to sell my ranch, if I would have 
done so—and all this time you had your lawful wife and her 
children not five miles from me!” 

“Listen to me, Maggie,” he said doggedly. ‘You are 
talking of this matter from your point of view; but, according 
to our Mormon belief, I have done no wrong.” 

“Jim,” she answered, “you have shown clearly that in 
your inmost heart you knew you were wrong, else you would 
not have kept me in ignorance of your Mormonism, leaving 
me to find it out by accident; you would not have proposed 
to me in the supposed réle of a single man.” 


. 
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“TI was only deferring. to your scruples,” he answered, 
“until a fitting time arrived when I could overcome them.” 

The girl took a step forward, and then paused. 

“You will never overcome them, Jim,” she said; “nor will 
you ever silence the inward doubt that I know you feel. Do 
not go back to Salt Lake. Take your wife and the children 
and go far from Utah. Live a clean and honest life.” 

She arose as she spoke from her seat on a ledge of one of 
the hills, overlooking the ranch. 

“TI must go now, Jim,” she said, “and so must you. I 
met you here, so we could talk it out quietly; but there is no 
more to be said between us. Our paths henceforth lie apart.” 

She sprang down the rocks as she spoke, and turned up 
the road. She had not offered her hand to him, nor did she 
look back. The man stood a moment gazing after her. Be- 
cause of pride and selfishness he had lost Maggie six years 
ago, and from the consequences of our actions there is no 
escape. He had thought to win her a second time in the one 
way open to him, but the nobility of the girl’s nature had 
triumphed over her passionate love. 

The man uwhtied his horse, which had been fastened ‘to a 
tree, and vaulting into the saddle, commenced galloping down 
the road. He would start back for Salt Lake City that very 
day. Perhaps if he could put miles between himself and Mag- 
gie he would forget his shame. 


That night there was a furious storm. The thunder rolled 

down the mountain, and the lightning flashed wildly. It was 
late in the season for such a severe disturbance, but not 
wholly unusual. 
_ Maggie, alone in her room, could not sleep. A dozen: times 
she went to the window and looked out, trying to see during 
the flashes of light if anything was visible on the road that 
wound up the mountain. 

Could Jim be there, so high up and unsheltered? In her 
restlessness and anxiety the girl knelt and prayed. 

The morning broke with high winds and dazzling sunshine. 
Maggie was up early, and saddling Skyrocket was soon gal- 
loping up the mountain, Some instinct, she knew not what, 
urged her on. Everywhere she saw traces of the wind and 
lightning; large trees had been struck, and lay across her 
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path; and here and there huge stone boulders had been dis- 
lodged, and had come crashing down the mountain side. Even 
the girl, used to Western storms, was appalled. It was some 
six miles up the mountain, at a point where the road begins 
to descend into the valley on the other side, that her search 
came to an end. 

A sound of crying reached her ears as she drew near. 
Again she saw the figure of little Jim on the road—the soli- 
tary living soul beside herself in that vast region. 

“They ith all athleep,’’ said little Jim between his sobs. 
‘Me wanth me mudder to wake up and give me thum break- 
futh.” 

The girl, with a set face, walked on a few yards till she 
reached the spot where the lightning had done its work. The 
canvas-covered wagon toiling up the road in the storm had 
met instant destruction. By what miracle the child had 
escaped, Maggie never knew. Both the horses, as well as the 
other occupants of the wagon, had been killed by the electric 
current, and the wagon itself was a wreck. 

The girl, a devout Catholic, knelt and prayed for the sculs 
so suddenly hurled into eternity; then the child demanded 
and claimed all her attention. She gathered the sobbing little 
creature in her arms, with words of tenderness and love. Lit- 
tle Jim nestled close to her. Some instinct told him that if 
he had lost one mother here was another whose devotion would 
never fail him. 

Maggie arose, and with one backward, shuddering look, she 
placed the child on the saddle before her and started for 
home. Knight, with a dozen men from the ranch, was sent 
up the mountain, and by night Jim, his wife, and the two 
children had been given decent burial. 

It was little Jim who brought the first comfort and healing 
to Maggie’s heart; but as time passed other and deeper joys 
were hers. 

A year rolled by until one evening, when she sat in the 
gathering twilight after the day’s work was done, looking out 
on the great purple mountains, and over the wide plains, while 
near her was a strong, honest, rugged face—the very antithe- 
sis to poor Jim—that beamed now on her, and now on the 
child; for ‘‘Silent Knight” had reached out beyond the dark- 


ness, and finding his own happiness, had made Maggie’s also. 
VOL. LXXX.—7, 
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IN THE STEPS OF FATHER ANDRE. 


BY D. B. MARTIN. 


S@XUSSUAMIGOUNG sleeps in sunshine. Softly 

Yi our yacht steals toward the shore, urged on by 

a wandering breeze that has rounded the screen 

of Long Tail Point, a narrow, sandy spit of 

2 land that stretches a slender green finger of 

waving marsh grass for a mile’s length to the south-eastward, 
and makes this corner of Green Bay a sheltered harbor. 

The anchor rattles sharply, the gliding motion of the yacht 
ceases, and we put off in small boats for shore, pushing through 
ranks of bullrushes. So still it is, so void the landscape seems 
of human life and action, that except for a fisherman’s cot- 
tage, the great reels with their burden of nets hanging black 
against the pale sky, and the distant outlines of Green Bay 
City, one might think it a day of long ago, when Father Louis 
André established a mission here in what was then the Indian 
village, Oussuamigoung. 

Green Bay, Wisconsin, is rich in history and tradition, but 
no page in its fascinating story is more varied and remarka- 
ble than the religious movement instituted by the Jesuits in 
the seventeenth century for the conversion of the Jndians 
inhabiting the Great Lakes region. As time elapses that move- 
ment stands out more and more vividly, as a systematic effort 
toward civilization, and the salvation of souls—an effort of 
courageous zeal and willlng service, in what the priests recog- 
nized as their high duty. 

A very large Algonquin population occupied the territory 
lying along the Fox-Wisconsin waterways, and on the prairies 
to the southward; and along the shores of Baye des Puants— 
the Green Bay of modern times—were villages more or less 
permanent, occupied by fisher folk belonging to the same stock. 

All were in a semi-savage state, but those Indians living at 
the head of the “‘great bay” were deeply steeped in ignor- 
ance and idolatry. They worshipped rudely-carved heads of 
stone, and their daily lives, given to the pursuance of the 
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chase or preparations for war, were shaped according to dreams 
resulting from long days of fasting. They were cannibals, 
feasting.on the bodies of murdered captives taken in battle; 
and among these abnormally savage creatures came Father 
Claude Allouez, bearing the standard of the cross, on the sec= 
ond day of December, 1669. 

The mission of St. Francis Xavier, established by Allouez 
in the winter of 1671-72, at the Rapides des Peéres, speedily 
became an important centre for mission work in the North- 
west. The priest was efficient as an organizer, and wide 
experience had taught him right methods in controlling the 
childish but wily savage. More help was urgently required, 
however, and precisely the right person came to Father Allouez’s 
assistance when, in December, 1671, Father Louis André 
joined the mission 

The priests agreed to divide the field, Allouez to pass 
through the river villages to the prairie-dwellers, the Miamis 
and IJlinois, while André went to those Indians living on the 
bay shore, the nomadic fisher population, who built their reed 
lodges close to the water’s edge, and speared through holes 
in the ice the great sturgeon and muskelonge, or set nets for 
smaller fry. 

Father André was at this time forty-one years of age, a 
native of southern France, strong of body and intellect, and 
with decided views as to the best way of reaching the savage 
conscience. His recital of daily work, sent to his superior in 
Paris, is most picturesque in the telling, and through its pages 
we see this Western country as in a picture: the Indian lodges 
clustered at intervals along the shore, the stretches of corn- 
field bounding them on either side, heaps of fish drying every- 
where, within and without the low cabins—an industry that 
often made it impossible to hold service in the church, and 
drove the priest to the outside air, so close was the interior 
with this all-pervading fishy odor. 

Father André set forth from ‘“‘the house,” as he designates 
St. Francis Xavier Mission, in the autumn of 1672, reaching 
Chouskouabika—“ the place of slippery stones,” as it is trans- 
lated—on the 16th of November. It is impossible to locate 
this village, and no vestige of its Indian name remains, as in 
Oussuamigoung, Suamico, and many other towns of to-day, to 
give hint of their prehistoric title. 


. 
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Six nations inhabited this upper bay region in tke thirty- 
odd miles extending between the present cities of Green Bay 
and Menominee. The population of these villages varied from 
150 to 500 souls, while to the eastward on Cape Illinois, and 
to the northward where the bay meets the lake’s blue waters, 
were still other distinct and separate bands of dusky 
Algonquins. These latter the good father purposed to visit 
later, for the work in hand proved sufficient to keep heart and 
hand active. 

‘Father André,” writes Allouez, “by his firmness has suc- 
ceeded in subduing the minds of the savages, who were most 
ferocious and superstitious, by gradually, and with unswerving 
constancy, subjecting them to the yoke of the Faith.” To gain 
insight into how Father André accomplished this remarkable 
change we must look over his shoulder as he writes, in his 
little reed hut at Chouskouabika. ‘‘ The fire that broke out in 
my cabin on the 22d of December destroyed my writing case 
and journal,” he notes down, and then proceeds to tell how 
the calamity really turned to good, for the savages immediately 
set about to remedy the loss by building him one according 
to their own methods, using straw to the height of a man, then 
above this mats which they wove from the long grass of the 
marshes bordering the bay. | 

The mats were laid with a slight slope, so that the water 
ran from their smooth surface. ‘‘ They afford greater protection 
against cold and smoke than do bark cabins,” André writes, 
“and one need fear neither rain nor snow within their com- 
fortable shelter.” 

The reference of Father André to the burning of his cabin 
leads one to wonder whether possibly at this time the priest 
lost his sole scientific instrument, a bronze compass and sextant 
combined, for two hundred and thirty years later, in the 
autumn of 1902, some hunters tracking over the site of an 
Algonquin village on the east shore of the bay, found one of 
these ancient instruments, blackened and discolored from the 
centuries it had lain in the earth. The interesting relic was 
made in Paris, and bears upon its face the names and latitude 
of the most important French forts and mission stations in the 
seventeenth century from Montreal to La Baye. There is no 
name to give clue to its possible owner, but it undoubtedly 
belonged to one of the early missionaries, in all probability 
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Father André, as these bay villages were his especial field of 
labor. 

As the priest writes in his journal, or rather on such scraps 
of paper- as he has rescued from the conflagration, Indians 
enter his cabin, young warriors with faces terrible to behold, 
blackened and daubed with coarse paint, and looking more 
like fiends than men. 

“T found no better way of compelling them to clean their 
faces than to show them the painting of the devil, to whom 
they made themselves similar, and to refuse them entrance into 
my cabin when they came to pray to God.” A nation of 
dreamers indeed were these poor savages, and André complains 
that the women, to save themselves the trouble of preparing 
food, encourage this evil practice, and teach their little children 
to fast like dogs and to eat only at night. Their sleep was in 
consequence disturbed by visions which, should they chance to 
be favorable, would, they thought, give them confidence and 
success in the chase and war. 

But the father possessed a gift that aided him greatly in 
gaining an influence over the children of his flock, and that 
was a cultivated taste for music. He set to fascinating airs of 
old Provence pious teaching framed in such simple language as 
the savage youngsters could understand. The experiment 
proved most successful, and the little wild, swarthy creatures 
followed the priest with devotion, playing on their rude instru- 
ments, and chanting the melodious tunes he had taught them. 

With his singing children Father André passed up and 
down the shores of Baye des Puants, ‘ making war against the 
jugglers, dreamers, and those who had many wives; and be- 
cause the Indians passionately loved their children and would 
suffer everything from them, they allowed the reproaches, 
strong as they were, cast upon them in these songs.” 

The cold in that winter of 1672-73 was intense, and the 
straw cabin was not proof against its inroads. When Father 
André said Mass at daybreak in order to avoid possible rude 
interruption, he thawed the wine by the smoky fire in the 
centre of the cabin; but it would freeze again before the con- 
secration, and the chalice stuck to his lips. Yet no word of 
complaint escapes him; it is but an interesting incident to be 
recorded in the day’s story. 

On the first day of Lent, 1673, Father André proceeded to 


. 
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Oussuamigoung, where a village of sixteen cabins had been 
established a month previous. A sandy plateau close to the 
water's edge is strewn thick to-day with débris of that for- 
gotten time, and it is comparatively easy to locate the village. 

Suamico River bounds it on the north, hills rise irregularly 
to the westward—in Father André’s time were covered with a 
thick tangle of forest—and the broad bay with its stretches of 
waving marshland fringing its waters, flows to the eastward, 
close to where the villages stood. As we stroll along we find 
arrow-heads in all stages of manufacture mixed in with the 
sandy soil, from the rough bit of flint chipped a few times and 
then discarded by the cutter as worthless, to the perfectly 
shaped arrow- point, with its barb for attachment to the strong 
sapling. 

The arrow-cutter was a busy man to judge from the scores 
manufactured of these flint implements, and where his cabin 
stood the earth is peppered with flinty chips. Here too are 
spear-points beautifully fashioned, and used in André’s day to 
spear the mighty sturgeon, or to be thrown javelin-wise with 
sure aim at a deer or bear. 

The worship of the bear was indeed one of the most obsti- 
nate idolatries that the priest bad to combat, but he was a 
man of resource, keen of wit and with a vein of humor which 
aided rather than proved a detriment to his success. He de- 
scribes his interviews with the haughty young warriors, who 
appeared decked out in paint and feathers in preparation for 
taking the war-path in pursuit of the Sioux. He tells of how 
they skinned the sacred bear whole, and set it up, a grotesque 
effigy, in the centre of a lodge selected for the purpose; the 
animal’s snout painted a brilliant green; and how around this 
absurd image the warriors who besought the good offices of 
the fetich gyrated and danced, ‘‘yelling all night long, like 
one in despair.” 

The story of Oussuamigoung in Father André’s narrative 
ends with the return of the priest to the central mission house 
of St. Francis Xavier. ‘I believe,” he writes, “that I cowld 
have baptized many more than at the previous mission, had I 
been able to remain a month longer at Oussouamigoung. But, 
as I had given my word to Reverend Father Allouez that I 
would proceed to the house at the beginning of March, I started 
on the sixth of the same month, notwithstanding that the gout 
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had attacked me on the previous day. For that reason I was 
compelled, after walking two leagues, to have myself dragged 
by a dog from the mouth of the river to the house. When 
the elders heard that I was to leave they came to me and 
begged me to stay, saying: ‘‘Now that all pray, thou leavest 
us.” 

Although the faithful pastor left, he returned again year 
after year, to Oussuamigoung and the village of the Malomines, 
to Pechitak, or Peshtigo, and to many other .Indian settlements 
that are as yet unidentified. He had found the people fierce, 
proud, superstitious; he left them altogether changed, never 
again to sink into the depths of their former barbarism. 
Above all, as says the quaint chronicle, ‘‘he peopled Paradise 
with many children, who died after baptism.” 

After the terrible hardships endured in his missionary work, 
the narrow escapes from assassination by iniuriated savages, 
the close approach of death so many times, and by such diverse 
ways by sea and land, Father André died peacefully in his bed 
at Quebec, aged ninety-two years. He could look back to a 
record few can equal, in the courage exemplified to uphold 
all that is best and worth striving for in this human existence. 

As we wander over the site of our vanished village we pick 
up mussel shells of the same species as those from which the 
missionaries fashioned spoons for their table, and portions of 
clay bowls, each one showing the particular weave of the bas- 
ket in which it was fired for use, and we know that in all 
probability it was with this same pottery that Father André 
laid out his simple repast in the wattled hut in which he dwelt 
two centuries ago. 

It is all plain, so that he who runs may read, the story of 
that long ago time, and the self-sacrificing and noble person- 
alities, who thought great thoughts, and suffered for the faith 
that was in them, still haunt the shores of river and bay. 











A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


muHE great interest which is being taken in the 

American system of education, as proved by the 

Mosely Commission, gives to a work of the 

character of Dr. Dexter’s a special value at the 

: present time. America looms large now before 

the world’s eyes, and if there is any one distinctive American 

institution it is the American school system. It is noteworthy, 

too, that another country which has attracted the world’s atten- 

tion by its surprising and unexpected successes has also an 

organized system of education to which much of this success 

is ascribed. It is in her schools that Japan has learned to 

make the sacrifices involved in the war upon which she has 

entered, and it is to them that her success is due. In another 

respect there is a likeness between Japanese and American 

schools: in both the education given is purely secular, and 
that for both patriotism serves for religion. 

So far as this world goes it would seem, therefore, that 
both countries are on the right road, and an opportunity to 
study with a reasonable hope of mastering the subject is one 
to be embraced by all, whether they are friends or opponents 
of that system. . 

The subject is of vast extent, as Dr. Dexter recognizes. 
Libraries have been written, and every day additions are being 
made to the books which have appeared. A complete narra- 
tive is out of the question. But a report of progress is a cry- 
ing ‘need in order to give students definite facts instead of 
philosophical discussion; or rather, to render philosophical] 
discussion fruitful by furnishing the basis on which all true 
philosophy must be built. Dr. Dexter’s aim, therefore, has 
accordingly been to give the facts, to record the origin, develop- 
ment, and the outcome so far as we see it, of the nation’s 
educational endeavors. The book is meant not merely to be 
read, but to serve as a text-book for class-rocm work; and to 
form an introduction to a study of the subject more or less 
thorough according to the wishes of the reader. For this 


* A History of Education in the United States. By Edwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D , Professor 
of Education in the University of Illinois. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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purpose it is provided with classified bibliogrephies. In the 
First Part the author gives the history of the growth of the 
People’s Schools; in the Second, of Higher Education and 
Special Education, in which he includes the history of the 
Professional Colleges of Law, Theology, Medicine, and Tech- 
nical and Agricultural Schools, Colleges for the prepara- 
tion of Teachers, schools and colleges for women, for the 
Negro and the Indians, and for Defectives. The Third Part is 
devoted to the means employed to extend Education Libraries 
in their various forms, Newspapers and Periodicals, Summer- 
Schools, Evening and Correspondence Schools, Learned Societies, 
Lyceums, Popular Lectures and Museums. In the Appendix 
are included various matters of. interest, such as the Colonial 
School Ordinances, Courses of Study in Selected Educational 
Institutions, Tabulations of Facts interesting to- Teachers. 
Several maps, of a very sketchy character however, enable the 
student to see the location of the colleges, universities, and 
special schools. 

The work covers so large a field that it cannot give detailed 
accounts, although its bibliographies serve as guides for those 
seeking further information. There is nothing which indicates 
any animus against Catholic schools and colleges. In fact, 
there is a very fair, and even full, account of the Catholic 
Summer-School. Only one Catholic college or university is 
mentioned by name, although it is stated that they are 64 in 
number. The ten lines devoted to St. Mary’s Seminary at 
Baltimore form the extent of the space accorded to Catholic 
efforts in the field of Higher Education. No mention is made 
of the numerous convent schools and academies, although the 
efforts made in the past are not altogether ignored, for credit 
is given for the important part taken by the Catholic mission- 
ary and the parochial schools in the educational history of 
Maryland, and reference is made to the schools established in 
connection with the missions in California. That in Texas the 
missionaries looked upon schools as equally important with 
churches and forts, and that strong efforts were made to edu- 
cate the Indians, are facts noticed by Dr. Dexter. The im- 
pression, however, derived is that all these early efforts of the 
Catholics were very feeble and in the end fruitless and barren. 
But this is not a fair impression. To those who have studied 
the matter there can be no doubt that in-those parts of the 
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United States which were first colonized by Catholics (and it 
is well to remember that this includes far the larger part of 
the country) schools generally formed a part of the work of 
the missionaries. For instance, Cardinal Richelieu, who had 
become a partner in a company for settling Acadia, transferred 
in 1640 all his rights to the Capuchin Fathers as a fund for 
the foundation and maintenance of an Indian schcol; and so, 
as Dr. Gilmary Shea points out, the great Cardinal of France 
was actively interested in the Christian education of New 
England Indians before Plymouth or Massachusetts Bay had 
paid any attention to it. The first Sunday-school ever opened 
seems to have been due to Catholics—the one at St. Mary’s, 
Maryland. The penal laws, however, deprived Catholics of all 
power and influence, and these, together with political events 
and the results of the wars between France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, deprived the Catholics of the fruits of their labors, and 
have handicapped them up to the present time. But to the 
present efforts of Catholics Dr. Dexter does less than justice. 
The parochial schools are mentioned only once. When it is 
remembered that in Greater New York alone there are no 
fewer than 116 school buildings with 75,000 pupils in attend- 
ance, and that Catholics spend $3,000,000 a year in support 
of these schools in addition to taking their share in support- 
ing what Dr. Dexter would call the People’s Schools, it will 
be seen that we cannot look upon Dr. Dexter’s work as an 
adequate and complete History of Education in the United 
States. 

In the volume shortly to be issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education there will appear a chapter on the 
Catholic Parochial Schools of the United States by the Rev. 
Morgan M. Sheedy, in which both a defence of the principles 
held by Catholics with reference to education is given, and an 
account of the results attained, together with the methods of 
teaching adopted. From this chapter we extract the following 
statement as to the present position of Catholic schools and 
colleges, from which it will be made evident that what Catho- 
lics are doing deserves more attention than it has received: 

“Within the last thirty years in the dioceses of New 
England Catholic educational institutions have multiplied three- - 
fold. To-day there are 352 such institutions as against 100 a 
quarter of a century ago, and 142,000 Catholic pupils in 
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attendance at these schools as against 20,000 in 1875. In the 
archdiocese of Boston the Catholic schools almost equal in 
number those which were flourishing in the entire province (86 
as against 100), while the number of children in the parochial 
schools, colleges, and academies of the archdiocese far surpasses 
the total attendance of the Catholic schools of the New England 
of thirty years ago—46,000 as against 20,0Co. 

“In the archdiocese of Philadelphia the same marked growth 
of parochial schools is to be observed. In 1869 there were 42 
parochial schools, with an enrollment of 15,232 pupils, while 
last year (1902-3) there were 113 schools, with an attendance 
of 45,352 pupils, showing an increase over the preceding year 
of 1,029. The same steady growth can be witnessed in almost 
every diocese throughout the country. 

“In endeavoring to ascertain the present numerical strength 
of Catholic education the sources of information I have made 
use of are the Catholic Directory and the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, supplemented, so far as possible, by 
private inquiry. The following statistics exhibit the results of 
the investigation, the attendance being summarized, for the 


sake of comparison, under the titles ‘‘ Elementary,” ‘‘ Second- 


ary,’ and “‘ Higher Education,” in accordance with the well- 
known classification adopted by the United States Bureau of 
Education : 
Catholic School Enrollment. 

Elementary, ° . ‘ F : - 967,518 
Secondary—boys (high ale, nla, aid preparatory 

departments of colleges), ‘ ‘i 5 a 14,127 
Secondary—girls (high schools and coulindin, - ‘ ‘ 20,874 
Higher Education (colleges and universities, not including 

seminaries), . . : : . ° 


Total, ° : . ° : . . ; . I ,006 529 


“If we assume as the normal the ratio which the total 
school attendance in the country bears to the total population, 
we can ascertain roughly the relative numerical strength of 
Catholic education by comparing with this normal the ratio 
which the Catholic school attendance bears to the total Catho- 
lic population. In the following table I have attempted to do 
this. Taking the Catholic population as 10,774,989, as given 
in the Catholic Directory for the year 1900, the ratio of 
attendance in each class of Catholic schools to the Catholic 


< 
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population is compared with the ratio of attendance in all 
schools of the class in question throughout the country to its 
total population. As the ratio of percentage would be too 
small for the purpose of this comparison I have chosen as 
more convenient the ratio of I to 10,000. It appears, then, 
that there are for each 10,000 of respective population: 





Elemen- Secondary stu- Students 
tary stu- dents. in higher 
dents, male educa- 


and i 
ae Male. Female, |tion, male. 








In Catholic institutions, . ; ; 3 898 13 19 
In the entire United States, . . ¢ . 2,143 39 49 














Satisfactory as this work is within its own sphere, it is there- 
fore wrongly called a History of American Education; a truer 
title would be a History of the existing American School System. 
For, as we have indicated, there has existed from the beginning 
and there exists now, if not so showy yet a more perfect 
system of education of which the supporters of the American 
system take no account, which by many is despised and 
contemned, or at all events ignored, and which there are not 
wanting tokens of a strong desire to suppress and destroy. 
For the support of the public-school system is being made 
a test of loyalty to the country itself. The Oxt/ook for the 
roth of September, for instance, ventures to say that the 
letter of Archbishop Elder raises anew the question whether 
Roman Catholics can be loyal Americans in their support of 
the public-school system. There is something of audacity in 
assuming that support of the present system is the test of a 
loyal American. On the contrary, we hold that the American 
school system as it exists, excellent though it be in many 
respects, is fraught with danger for the future well-being of 
the country, and is a departure from the principles and the 
practices of the first colonizers of this country. As in Europe 
so in America, the motive for founding the school was a reli- 
gious motive. Proof of this is to be found in this work. 
Speaking of Virginia, on the second page, Dr. Dexter says 
that “‘the very earliest school of which there is any evidence 
originated largely as missionary ventures of the English Church.” 
“In 1616,” four years before the arrival of the New England 
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settlers, “‘the king ordered the Bishop of London to collect 
money for a college to be founded in Virginia, and during 
the next three years £1,500 was raised and sent over.” It 
was the king’s order that a college should be built and planted 
for “the training up of the children of those infidels in true 
religion, moral virtue, and civility, and for other godliness.” 
Ten thousand acres were granted, of which a thousand was for 
an Indian college, the remainder for the foundation of a semi- 
nary of learning for the English. The aim was distinctively 
religious, although the massacre of 1622 prevented the project 
from being realized. , 

We need not say anything about the colonizers of Massa- 
chusetts or of the other New England States, for every cre 
knows how inseparably allied in their eyes were their churches 
and schools. As Dr. Dexter says, the clergy were the acknowl- 
edged educational leaders, and civil and religious interests were 
closely: united. The Bible was used as freely in the ccurts as 
in the pulpit; it was the foundation of their civil as of their 
religious laws, and so the schools were naturally and necessarily 
religious. 

Who, then, are the present representatives of the early 
founders of this country—the Catholics who maintain the in- 
dissoluble alliance of religion and education, or the Protestants 
who in the system established and maintained by them divorce 
the two? Which is the rightful mother of the child, the ore 
who is willing that its life should be destroyed by depriving it 
of the knowledge of God, in which knowledge every Christian 
recognizes that eternal life consists, or the Catholic Church, 
which at any and every cost insists upon this knowledge being 
imparted? And who are the loyal Americans, the faithful pre- 
servers of the principles of the first settlers of every part of this 
country, those who make such laws as the following enacted 
by the Legislature of New York State: ‘‘No school shall be 
entitled to or receive any portion of the school moneys in 
which the religious doctrines or tenets of any particular Chris- 
tian or other religious sect shall be taught, inculcated, or prac- 
tised,” or those who look upon Christianity as a divinely revealed 
religion, for which every sacrifice is to be made, and to the 
belief and practice of which every man and every nation is 
called, and who maintain that wilfully to neglect these divine 
teachings is a mortal sin? 


. 
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To Father Gerard’s book* in 

THE OLD RIDDLE AND refutation of atheistic monism and 
THE NEWEST ANSWER. in criticism of Darwinian evolution 
By Father Gerard. we give unstinted praise and our 

most cordial recommendation. 

Whether we regard the scholarly dignity. of its argument, or 
the fatal keenness of its criticisms, or the honorable recogni- 
tion which it accords to the other side, or, finally, the simple 
purity of its English style, we shall have to account it one of 
the most useful pieces of apologetic that has appeared in our 
language since the rise of the great controversy which it dis- 
cusses. Its primary purpose seems to be the one suggested 
by its title, namely, to criticise Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. 
This notorious production has gone through edition after edition 
both in its original German, and also, we fear, in its English 
translation. It is'a book utterly abominable; and if the harm 
it has done is at all in proportion to its unworthy, unscientific, 
and repulsive qualities, then indeed is its track sown with mis- 
fortune. Haeckel is a great scholar in the field of biology; 
and against any scholar we shrink from flinging harsh words. 
Never should we permit ourselves to use them, however dis- 
tasteful to us any man’s views might be, if only the upholder 
of such views lived honorably up to the standard of criticism 
which he applies to others, and if in his strictures upon vener- 
able and sacred beliefs he showed that reserve, caution, and 
even reverence, which in such a case truth, modesty, and 
decency seem to demand. But when a man lays it down as 
fundamental in his system and method that he will accept 
nothing save what can be verified by evidence, inasmuch as 
nothing else deserves the name of science; and then fills a 
volume with statements which he proclaims with dogmatic final- 
ity, and with anathema for whosoever questions them; but for 
which, nevertheless, there is not the smallest grain of evidence; 
when a man flings aside free-will with a sneer, because no 


* The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. By John Gerard, S.J., F.L.S. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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evidence supports it; and straightway gives us a genealogy of 
man containing twenty-one animal ancestors, absolutely not one 
of which has ever been seen, either living or fossilized, by 
anybody; when a man refuses @ priori to credit any historical 
evidence in favor of Christianity; and then when _ confronted 
with a geological difficulty which seems to annihilate his 
scheme of transformism, deliberately fabricates imaginary 
geological periods, which he claims will correct the testimony 
of actual geological periods; when finally a man, in his vulgar 
mania to destroy a high and holy faith, invades the province of 
biblical criticism whereof he knows simply nothing, and pub- 
lishes an unclean blasphemy against Christ the Immaculate, 
for which there is not the very least. pretence of proof; when 
aman is guilty of these offences against scholarship, truth, 
and justice, we are justified in characterizing him as intellect- 
ually and morally a monster. And this is Haeckel. He is 
discredited even by men who sympathize with his conclusions. 
Huxley could not endure his dogmatism; and Du _ Bois- 
Raymond says that his genealogy of man is worth as much 
for scientists as Homer’s heroes are for historians. Still, Ze 
Riddle of the Universe is read and applauded, and is doubtless 
every day confirning in infidelity a host of the semi-educated 
to whom everything that is said against religion is true, and 
nothing that is proclaimed in the name of science and with 
strong lungs is false. 

Father Gerard’s criticism of this man is all that could be 
desired. Not that the able Jesuit takes up every conclusion 
of Haeckel’s book; but he pulls the pillars from beneath it 
nevertheless by showing that the main positions of the monism 
which it teaches are entirely unproved, and are confronted with 
difficulties to which they can give no word of answer. It must 
be kept in mind that modern scientific atheism is constantly 
boasting that its first principle is proof, evidence, verification. 
Only theologians believe things without proof; and only re- 
ligion holds a set of doctrines unsupported by experiment. 
Your monist, do not forget, rests upon the rock of certainty in 
his philosophy; and if we are to believe his most repeated 
assertions, we may say of his creed that it is bounded on the. 
north by the tape measure; bounded on the south by the 
microscope; bounded on the east by the test-tube ; and bounded 
on the west by the Bunsen-burner. Now, disregarding the 
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non-essentials of the monistic faith, here are the ultimate and 
essential propositions on which all evolutionary materialists 
are as one: 1. Matter and energy have existed and will exist 
for ever. 2. Life began by production from non-life. 3. All 
forms of life are radically the same, inasmuch as there is no 
observable physical difference between the protoplasm of a 
lizard, a mushroom, and a man. 4. The order of the universe 
is all accounted for by the forces inherent eternally in matter. 
Of these dogmas not one has been proved, and candid believers 
in them assure us that not one of them ever will be proved; 
and moreover every one of them is in open conflict with 
certain facts and tendencies of Nature which, if they do not 
demolish materialism, ought certainly to diminish the preten- 
sions of infallibility assumed by too many materialists. 

Who knows anything about matter? Who can say that it 
is eternal? The very last man in the world to come forward 
with a dogmatic answer to these questions is the man who 
says he believes nothing that has not been experimentally 
demonstrated. Experimental demonstration of the eternity of 
matter is an eternal impossibility. And that this universe will 
last for ever is contradicted by such a fact as the dissipation 
of heat-energy, which will finally—according to Lord Kelvin’s 
prediction—bring about a period when, with all parts of the 
universe at a dead-level of temperature, all work, all life, all 
beauty, and all order must perish. And in the recent re- 
searches into radio-activity scientists have been amazed and 
confounded at finding not only that atoms, hitherto considered 
imperishable, decay and disintegrate, but that this deadly 
process is a general tendency of nature; so that Sir William 
Crookes foretells the dissolution of matter and the annihilation 
of the world. And as tor producing life from non-life, the 
thing has thus far been shown, after exhaustive researches and 
frantic endeavors, unprovable and unscientific. Yet spontaneous 
generation is a cardinal belief of men who make sport of others 
for holding to unproved convictions. A third monistic truth 
is that a man is radically no different a being than a tad- 
pole, because the physical life-basis of both, namely, proto- 
. plasm, is chemically the same. But the protoplasm of man 
and the protoplasm of a tadpole cannot be the same; for 
never yet has a human protoplasm become a tadpole or a 
tadpole protoplasm become a man. Whatever resemblances 
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chemistry may show, there is in each primal] life-form a fatal 
tendency to become a being of its own. kind; and therefore, 
even as protoplasms, they are as totally distinct and as widely 
separated as the mature forms into which the protoplasms 
develop. And, finally, the old catchword. that Force explains 
the order of the universe, is fast losing its power to charm 
intelligent minds. The cosmos reveals something more than 
force. It reveals force marvellously determined to ends of 
great utility, inexhaustible beauty, and limitless law. For us 
to understand the universe requires highly-developed mind. 
Therefore zz the universe mind must be.. Certainly, even from 
a scientific point of view, it is more justifiable to regard the 
Universe as sprung from an intelligent Will, than from non- 
intelligent, blind, and unimaginable Chance. 

Such criticisms, of which these observations. are but an 
unsatisfactory summary, are passed upon evolutionary atheism 
by Father Gerard with extraordinary cleverness and unfailing 
good-nature. We venture to say that no more beneficial book 
is yet available to put into the hands of one who has been 
disturbed and stunned by the warfare of science against the- 
ology. The one regret that we would express arises from the 
small attention given by Father Gerard to the argument {rcm 
conscience and the moral sense. Not only is that argument 
of overwhelming power in itself, but it is admirably fit for 
popular exposition and proof. The volume concludes with a 
scientific criticism of the main evolutionary doctrine of the 
transformation of species. This is quite as good a piece of 
work as the apologetic part, equally simple, temperate, and 
fair. To the author of a book so useful and so needed we 
would express gratitude and congratulation. 


Such a title of a book as ‘‘ Des- 

DESCARTES AS SPIRITUAL cartes as Spiritual Director” * 
DIRECTOR. tather astonishes one at first 

By Victor de Swarte. glance. But looking into the vol- 
ume one soon discovers that the 

designation is inexact, and that our first misgiving that the 
great metaphysician had just been found out as a mystical: 
theologian, is entirely groundless. The book simply contains 
the philosophical correspondence which passed between Des- 


* Descartes Directeur Spirituel, Par Victor de Swarte. Paris: Félix Alcan, Editeur. 
VOL. LXXxX.—8, ° 
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cartes and two distinguished women, the Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, and Christiana, the celebrated convert-queen of 
Sweden. These illustrious ladies cultivated in high station a 
love for deep speculation which seems to have been in the 
Princess Elizabeth genuine, scholarly, and ardent, but in her 
more famous contemporary the mere’ whim of a brilliant 
woman. The principal points on which these twain question 
Descartes, and in discussing which, by the way, he shows that 
a philosopher can be a very gallant fellow with compliments, 
are, how the spiritual soul can act on the material body; the 
nature of love and hate, and the Sovereign Good. The letters 
are interesting to lovers of philosophy; though they are hardly 
full enough to throw any new light on the general system 
associated with the name of Descartes. An occasional sentence 
hints at the accusations which, in the name of orthodoxy, 
were flung all his life against the Doctor of Methodic Doubt. 
For example: ‘One Pére Bourdin believes himself justified in 
calling me a sceptic; probably because I have refuted scepti- 
cism. And a minister has undertaken to demonstrate that I 
am an atheist; for what reason I cannot imagine except that 
I have endeavored to prove the existence of God. What 
boots it that my opinions are in perfect accord with religion 
and of utmost utility to the state? These fellows will insist 
that I am the enemy of both.” 

Excellent biographical sketches and many admirable foot- 
notes add greatly to the general value of the book. Perhaps 
it will not be carrying criticism too far to remark that Kenelm 
Digby is a better spelling than Kelhemn Digby, and that the 
great Quaker is William Penn, not Peen. 


Good service has been rendered 

EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF the cause of pedagogy by a well- 
KANT. edited translation* of CKant’s 

By E. F. Buchner. Ueber Padagogik. German, and 
especially Kant’s German, has been so fatal an obstacle to any 
attempt at acquaintance with the original work on the part of 
a multitude thoroughly anxious and fit to make use of what the 
great master of Koénigsberg has written about education, that 
the new book introduces American teachers to a practically 


* The Educational Theory of Immanuel Kant. ‘Translated and Edited with an Introduc. 
tion by Edward Franklin Buchner, (Lippincott Educational Series.) Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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unknown field. We presume that every one interested in peda- 
gogical literature is aware of the notable influence that Kant’s 
ideas have exercised in every department of modern philosophy ; 
and likewise that all such readers understand it to be well 
worth their while to spend considerable time in meditation up- 
on Kant’s educational views. We have but to note, therefore, 
that the present editor has wisely planned his work for the 
benefit of serious and patient people. Whether for good or 
for ill, the fact is that in this matter Kant’s doctrines were 
left in imperfect and more or less desultory form; and the 
translation presents us only with an opportunity of getting 
hold of the Kantian principles of pedagogy by dint of persistent 
critical study. Kant himself was never at pains to smooth 
difficulties from his disciples’ path; and the volume before us is 
anything but a nicely arranged series of axioms, discussions, 
and conclusions. It is not a book to be raced through in the 
hope of astonishing folk with a display of easily acquired 
superficial information; but it contains a good translation of 
the Treatise on Pedagogy, and moreover such additions in the 
way of notes and collateral selections that the student will find 
every facility for a most profitable piece of work ready to his 
hand. Any one who does what this book aims at helping him 
to do will find his mind the stronger for it, and his grasp on 
the great principles of educational theory vastly widened and 
deepened. 
M. d’Eyragues has done a service 
THE PSALMS. to both scholarship and piety by 
Translated. his translation of the psalms di- 
rectly from the Hebrew.* The 
many imperfections in our Vulgate version of these sublime 
songs are too well known to need insisting on. Venerable, of 
course, that version is; but, as M. Vigouroux remarks in a 
letter @ propos of M. d’Eyragues’ translation, venerable as it 
is, it is very imperfect. Often it quite misses the exact 
sense of the Hebrew original, and oftener still it expresses it 
obscurely. Every one admits that we greatly need an authentic 
version directly from the Hebrew, and not misled, as our pres- 
ent Vulgate rendering is, by the defects of the Septuagint. 
Such a version M. d’Eyragues has given us and he deserves 
our gratitude. All who read French easily will find in his 
*Les Psaumes. Traduits de l’'Hébren. Par M. B. d’Eyragues. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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translation the rich pleasure that comes from a sense of being 
brought near to the mind and heart of the great psalmists of 
Israel. 

- Take these words of the second psalm for example: 


“Les rois de la terre se Jévent, 
Les princes tiennent conseil 
Contre Jahvéh et contre son Messie! 
Brisons leurs liens, 
Secuons leur joug!” 


I] rit, celui qui habité dans les cieux, 
Adonai prend en pitié leurs desseins. 


In the very form of this the awful words acquire a highly 
dramatic power. And then the retention of the Hebrew names 
of God, “ Jahvéh” and ‘“ Adonai,” deepens the solemnity of 
the mighty poem, in a way altogether impossible to the 
“Lord” of our common reading. A very slight instance this 
is to be sure, but it indicates the immense advantage of re- 
maining close to the Hebrew. One thing is certain: no one 
who has ever used such a translation can ever again prefer 
the psalter of the Vulgate. An excellent work for some of 
our own Scripture scholars would be a true translation directly 
from the Hebrew of the psalms and of that other glorious 
masterpiece of the Bible, the book of Job. 


The author of The Catholic Church 

ASHORT-CUT TO HAPPI- from Within—a book which we 
NESS. have praised highly for its attrac- 

tive and studied explanations of 

Catholic doctrine and practice—has published another volume,* 
entitled A Short-Cut to Happiness. The preface of this volume 
is written by the Rev. B. W. Maturin. The object of the author 
is to show that the shortest and quickest way to happiness is 
through renunciation and self-sacrifice. It is a study in the 
basic truth of Christianity that one must seek his own salva- 
tion first, yet that in this love of God all thought of self, even 
of one’s own happiness, is lost. The universal craving for hap- 
piness which possesses us is to be satisfied only, so to speak, 
in its denial, in the death of the self and the consecration of 


“A Short Cut to Happiness. By the Author of The Catholic Church from Within, with 
preface by Rev. B. W. Maturin. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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the soul to Jesus Christ, his faith, and his commandments. 
The example of that renunciation and its superabundant reward 
have been given completely, and given once and for all, in the 
passion, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The author has given us a praiseworthy book of devotion, 
and we sincerely wish it many readers for its truths are of 
the spirit and eternal. 

This Thesaurus Confesariti* is a 
THESAURUS CONFESARII. very handy volume in size and 

binding, and contains a brief but 
accurate summary of the whole of moral theology. As a book 
of ready reference and a help for those who have not the 
time to consult more exhaustive works, it will be found useful. 
A short appendix on the Bull S. Conciate is added, together 
with a supplement on the special laws for Latin .America. 
The author of this last is the Rev. Nicolao Marin Negueruela, 
of the same congregation as the writer of the volume. 


The pleasure that comes from 

THE ETHICAL TEACHING reading the theological writingst 
OF JESUS. of Dr. Briggs is due, to some ex- 

By Dr. Briggs. tent, to the fact that they were 
originally prepared for his stu- 

dents at Union Theological Seminary, and that the presenta- 
tion of his erudite views is made with a charm of language 
and a lucidity of expression that make the reading of his 
chapters comparatively easy. There is an added pleasure in 
the conviction that possesses the reader that the writer is not 
one who has old-time theories to defend, but he readily yields 
his own mind to the forcefulness of the truth as he grasps it. 
The frankness that leads him to make the following statement 
in the preface to this last volume is captivating, to say the 
least: ‘‘ This inductive study of the Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus brought a great surprise to me. Ethical opinions which 
I had held for the greater portion of my life vanished when I 
clearly saw what Jesus himself taught. His teaching as to 
Holy Love came upon me like a revelation from God.” And 


* Thesaurus Confesarii. Auctore R. P. Josepho Busquet e Cong. Filiorum Imm. 
Cordis B. M. V. Editio Tertia locupletior atque emendatior. Barcinoria: Libraria Mont- 
serrat. 1902. 

t The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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so too, he says, was the case with some other opinions which 
had to be, and readily were, sacrificed to deeper study and 
more profound research. He does not expect that every one 
of his Protestant readers will see his conclusions as clearly as 
he now does, inasmuch as they will have previous ethical train- 
ing and long cherished opinions to overcome. But there is 
nothing novel in them, at least to the Catholic theologian. In 
fact, one by one he casts aside the old theories of Protestant 
theology, and in a most beautiful and lucid way makes an 
exposition of the traditional teachings of the church without 
saying or in any way hinting that they are the teachings of 
Catholic theologians. His chapter on the Counsels of Perfec- 
tion is a striking instance of this. It is an exegetical exposi- 
tion of the higher life as based on the Counsels of -Per- 
fection that might easily find a place in Catholic manuals 
of ascetical theology. His defence of a life of poverty, celi- 
bacy, and obedience will be a morsel very difficult for the old 
school of Protestant teachers to accept, yet it seems so con- 
vincing because so easily the outcome of the teaching of Jesus 
that the wonder is that any other theories were ever taught. 
The same might he said of his exposition of works of super- 
erogation, and the commandments of Christian love as opposed 
to the /ex talionis of the Mosaic law. 

The great work that Dr. Briggs is doing by these later 
books of his is the harmonizing of the many schools of theo- 
logical teaching and the moulding into a homogeneous way of 
thinking and believing of the many dissident schools of Protest- 
ant thought. We can readily believe that all his disciples 
will accept his way of thinking, and their ministerial pro- 
fessions as far as they are definite and dogmatic will be along 
his lines. This is the open door to Christian Unity. It may 
not be long before these students will realize that they have 
no preconceived opinions to give up before they accept the 
traditional teaching of the old Mother Church. 


The foundress of the well-known 

LIFE OF MOTHER GUERIN. convent of St. Mary’s-of-the- 
Woods, in Indiana, lived a life 

well worthy of a biographer’s pen.* Mother Guérin was a 
* Life of Mother Theodore Guérin, Foundress of the Sisters of Providence at St.Mary’'s-of- 


the-Woods, Vigo County, Indiana. By a Member of the Congregation. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. i 
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woman of lofty character and a religious of unusual holiness. 
Leaving France in 1840, she arrived with a handful of sisters 
in Indiana, there, in the midst of an almost untrodden wilder- 
ness, to establish a work for God and souls which was destined 
to extend its influence over the entire United States. Like 
nearly all other vessels of election, Mother Guérin encountered 
many and grievous difficulties. A hasty bishop held different 
opinions from hers as to the proper management of her commun- 
ity, and almost without warning he strove to crush her by ex- 
communication, of all exercises of power the one whose use 
is least often called for, and whose abuse is most tyrannical. 
Added to this came troubles from unworthy religious, the pres- 
sure of poverty, and even the burden of anti-Catholic persecu- 
tion. All this Mother Theodore sustained with rugged forti- 
tude and invincible patience. The dark hours ended at last; 
and when the venerable foundress died, in 1856, she left her 
congregation in prosperity and peace, and so actively at work 
in many fields as to bear witness that it was blessed from on 
high. 

This is an inspiring biography well and temperately written, 
and we wish that it may help in extending the fame and the 
usefulness of the Sisters of Providence. 


Tyburn brings at once to the 

TYBURN. memory the story of the English 

By Rev. Bede Camm. martyrs, for in Tyburn stood the 
gibbet on which so many Cathc- 

lics offered their lives in sacrifice, when to be a Catholic in 
England was a penal offence. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., in 
this small volume,* 7ydurn and the English Martyrs, has given 
us a valuable historical essay and a devotional work also on 
these martyrs for the faithh The volume comprises the ser- 
mons preached by the author in the convent chapel at Tyburn 
on the feast of the English martyrs, and during the triduum 
which preceded it in May, 1904. These sermons have all been 
rewritten carefully for publication. Dom Camm thinks that 
the exact spot where the gallows stood of old may be identi- 
fied with a high degree of probability, and on this spot, he 
writes, there is now an altar raised where the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass is continually pleaded for the conversion of Eng- 


* Tyburn and the English Martyrs. By the Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. London: 
Art and Book Company. . 
. 
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land. A body of religious, who have made their home at Tyburn, 
devote themselves to prayer with the same intention. The ser- 
mons are five in number, and include ‘‘ The Martyrs the Consola- 
tion of the Heart of God,” in which special attention is paid to 
the martyred members of the Carthusian Order; ‘ The Martyrs 
as Champions of the Holy See,” with particular reference to 
Blessed Thomas More; ‘“‘ The Martyrs as Witnesses to the Mass, 
as the Glory of England and the Hope of England’s Con- 
version.” 

The work was written and is published in the hope that it 
may further the conversion of England, and while congratu- 
lating the author we also join sincerely with him in his devout 
wish. 

The expressed intention of Mr. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED Elson, in writing this one-volume 
STATES. history of the United States,* was 

By Elson. to ‘combine the science of histori- 

cal research with the art of his- 

torical composition.” He has aimed to produce an elementary 
history, but not to make it too elementary; to write succinctly, 
but not at the expense of style. He has succeeded more than 
tolerably well. He has evidently been a conscientious student 
of American history, his work in scientific accuracy and scholar- 
ship is immeasurably above the multitude of hastily thrown 
together, newspaperish, jingo volumes on American history with 
which we have been so familiar since the Spanish war. As far 
as we can determine from a pretty thorough perusal of the goo 
pages of the work, Mr. Elson has been uniformly just and sane 
and cautious in his statement. This does not mean, of course, 
that he has never erred in judgment of men and events; he not 
infrequently makes disputable statements and renders debatable 
decisions concerning persons and facts; but the avoidance of 
such a defect, if defect it be, was certainly an impossibility, 
considering the scope of the work and the necessity of abbre- 
viating. In general he has rather successfully maintained the 
true historian’s attitude of an interested but not prejudiced 
spectator of events, but he has not felt it his duty to carry his 
equanimity to the degree of colorlessness. He has stated facts 
boldly and squarely; he has not, to cite an important example, 
tried to blind his readers to the persistent element of personal 


* History of the United Statés of America. By Henry William Elson. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. ~ 
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and political machination that has entered into all our history 
and has tarnished the heroic beauty of even its greatest epochs. 
No one can forget, reading Mr. Elson, that the United States is 
a great. political machine as well as a nation; the double- minded 
purpose, selfish and patriotic, of many of the men who have, 
while. serving their own ends, directed their country’s destiny, 
and while directing their country’s destiny served their own 
ends; this is honestly and unblushingly set forth in the present 
work. Therefore it is truer than the so-called “patriotic,” 
indiscriminating, injudicious works that generally result from 
a desire to write an American history that will please the 
American people. 

The author’s conscious effort to write agreeably and pleas- 
antly is sometimes too evidently conscious; he has occasionally 
resorted to rhetoric that is commenplace; but these trifling 
defects are scarcely worth mentioning in the face of the fact 
that Mr. Elson has succeeded in making his work interesting 
throughout, and in not a few places has given evidence of con- 
siderable dramatic power indicated rather in reserve than in 
exercise. 

For these things, then, without being able for lack of space 
to cite examples in proof of our judgment, we commend this 
American history. It is scholarly in tone and temperate and 
just in statement, and faithful to.the truth even in those ugly 
spots of our history where either religious or political preju- 
dice has led the majority of writers astray. 


The present volume* on Tenny- 

IDYLLS OF THE KING.  son’s Jdylls of the King is a fuller 

By C. B. Pallen. and further developed interpreta- 

tion of that which the author, Mr. 

Pallen, sent in 1885 to Tennyson, and which received the poet’s 

thanks and warm commendation. The fact that Tennyson him- 

self wrote that Mr. Pallen had grasped the meaning of the 

Idylls more thoroughly than most commentators should itself 
be the best guarantee of the merit of this present work. 

We doubt if Tennyson has produced anything more endur- 
ing, more creditable to his name as a poet, save perhaps some 
passages in the “In Memoriam,” than these wonderful /dy//s 
of the King. In them his usual expression of problematic 


* The Meaning of the Idylls of the King. An Essay in Interpretation. By Condé Benoist 
Pallen, LL.D. New York; American Book Company. 
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doubt, of uncertainty and oftentimes of bewilderment, has gone. 
He speaks here in the accents of unfaltering faith and as he 
grasped the ethical message of that Catholic inheritance of the 
middle age, so does he also re-echo its power and its strength 
of peace and of love. 

The Catholic revival had begun in England, but it was only 
a poet of Tennyson’s genius that could have made England 
listen so attentively, so enraptured, to such a distinctively 
Catholic message as the Idylls impart. We might say that 
with his magic hand he drew back the curtain of the centuries 
and England saw again the picture of light, and beauty, and 
spiritual truth which had once roused to enthusiasm the best 
of her sons. And the highest compliment that can be paid to 
Tennyson is that he himself was a second Arthur to the age in 
which he lived. 

Mr. Pallen shows the inner message of these Idylls, shadow- 
ing sense at war with soul. But he protests at too great a 
length that there must be such a message, that the Idylls are 
not mere imagery, since to express their inner content he has 
but to repeat a line of the epilogue. One who would deny an 
inner message to the poem after seeing that expressed purpose 
of the author, does not know how to read. Nor is anything 
gained by the author in heaping abuse on this present genera- 
tion of the twentieth century of the Christian era. There have 
been far worse ages in the world’s history, and there is much, 
very much in the moral sense of men to-day to which such a 
Christian message as the Idylls contain will appeal. If Mr. 
Pallen looks for a large number of readers, or expects to in- 
fluence many by this interpretation, so admirably conceived, we 
can give him but a weak assurance indeed if he writes ‘‘to a 
generation sunk in the steaming valleys of sense.” 

Mr. Pallen groups the eleven Idylls into one epic poem 
with one definite message to mankind, the war of sense against 
spirit, the beauty and the value of bodily and spiritual purity. 
“It is the crime of sense,” writes the author, ‘which breaks 
the harmony of the virtues into the discord of sin and crime, 
and disrupts the order Divine Wisdom has established amongst 
men. Against it the spiritual man, despite of the sin, the 
crime, and the treachery about him, stands proof, passing from 
the old order in the flesh to the new order in the spirit. The 
Idylls are simply the drama of the new-old truth, sense at war 
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with soul, the old battle and the ever-renewed strife between 
the old and the new man.” 

Beginning with the coming of Arthur, Mr. Pallen with care- 
ful insight unfolds the development of that theme. The author’s 
own spiritual sense has certainly aided his discernment, and 
one cannot but feel that at times he has seen a meaning in 
the lines that Tennyson himself never intended. This in the 
interpretation of a master mind is almost inevitable. The com- 
ing of Arthur is the coming of the spiritual man. To the 
spirit as to right reason are all the things of sense to be sub- 
jected, not necessarily stamped out but guided to their true 
and proper object. 

In Gareth and Lynette we are shown the growth of the 
individual, the increasing strength of the spiritual man and his 
successive victories in youth, in middle and in old age, and 
lastly over death itself. 

In Geraint and Enid comes a discordant note begotten of 
sin, which sounds the eventual downfal] of the Table Round. 
Balin and Balan tells of the evil effects of malice. Envy and 
traitorous jealousy reach their climax in Merlin and Vivian, 
where wisdom, the guardian of the soul, yields itself to the 
allurements of sense. In Lancelot and Elaine the hellish work 
of sin continues. The Holy Grail teaches that only such as 
are called, and are without the stain of sin, may seek for the 
far-off spiritual city. But here we think that Mr. Pallen 
should have given some measure of his interpretation to the 
office of Sir Percivale’s sister. It was a woman who had seen 
the Holy Grail and it was a woman who gave the inspiration 
to Sir Galahad, sent him forth on his mission and told him he 
would be crowned in the spiritual city, and ‘he believed in 
her belief.” As the Holy Grail sums up, so to speak, the 
whole purport of the Idylls, so have we always thought that 
this woman, Sir Percivale’s sister, had a very Catholic and a 
very essential office in the poet’s scheme. 

Pelleas and Ettarre is another proof of the dire effects of 
sin, and in the Last Tournament that great sin of impurity does 
its final work of destruction. Guinevere speaks of war and 
chaos, and then comes the passing of King Arthur. 

These /dylls of the King are to be numbered among the 
most beautiful and inspiring writings of English literature. We 
sincerely congratulate Mr. Pallen on his work and on sound- 
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ing those still wider and more detailed notes of that sweet, 
immortal harp of Arthur. The circumstances surrounding the 
publication of this work are most happy and most promising, 
and we wish for it every success in its intended field. 


One of the most noteworthy of 
VERGILIUS. recent productions in fiction is 
By Bacheller. Irving Bacheller’s Vergilius.* In 
this instance Mr. Bacheller has 
abandoned the haunts of Zben Holden and sought his episodes 
and characters in Rome during the reign of Augustus, just 
prior to the birth of Christ. The story is of two young 
Roman patricians whose love leads them through the momen- 
tous events of this exciting period. The theme has been han- 
dled by many writers, but few have succeeded so well as Mr. 
Bacheller, from a purely literary point of view. He draws his 
pictures with the fewest possible strokes, thereby gaining sim- 
plicity, clearness, and dramatic strength. His characterization 
of the emperor is remarkably keen, and it will cling to the 
reader’s memory. But the overshadowing thing in the book is 
his description of the Holy Night in Bethlehem. Vergilius is 
not a pretentious story, but it is beautiful, thrilling, and re- 
freshing to the jaded reader of up-to-date romance. 


The Ellwoods,t by Charles Stuart 

THE ELLWOODS. Welles, M.D., touches the depths 

By Welles. of dulness. It is heralded by 

more than a dozen English news- 

papers as “a novel with a purpose.” Its purpose is the expo- 

sition of theories held by the author on religion, marriage, 

political and social economy, and kindred subjects. The writer’s 

intention is to reach ‘that portion of the public which cannot 

give its time to special study,” but it is to be hoped that this 

vast student body will seek a more profound and authoritative 

source for its information on matters religious, political, and 

social. The book is egotistic to the point of stupidity, and its 

preachings are generously interspersed with Biblical quotations 

remarkable for their inaptitude and misinterpretation. As a 
novel Zhe Ellwoods has very little to recommend it. 


* Vergilius. By Irving Bacheller. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
+t The Ellwoods. By Charles Stuart Welles, M.D. New York: Morgan M. Renner; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton Kent & Co., ltd. 
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The revival of interest in all 
THE ROCK OF ARRANMORE. things. Gaelic is no doubt respon- 
By 0’Neill. sible for Zhe Rock of Arranmore,* 
a dramatic poem in blank verse 
by John O’Neill. It is a fact that most of us have become 
lazy in our reading, and want our books, like our breakfast 
food, predigested. Consequently Zhe Rock of Arranmore is far 
too complex and laborious for our inert minds. Gaelic itself 
could scarcely be more diffiéult to master than the ponderous 
verse in which the poem is written. The subject of the drama 
is the finding of judgment by the celestial spirits on the future 
events of one hundred and forty-seven years, from Yellow 
Ford to Fontenoy. Queen Eire, representing-the nation of the 
Gael, her sister Banba, representing the Island of Inisfail, and 
Saint George are among the characters of the drama. Care- 
fully compiled notes are furnished to make clear the numerous 
mythological and historical references which in number and 
remoteness rival the masterpiece of Milton. Though sincerity 
and the power of picturesque imagery are gifts of the author, 
his poem lacks the first requisite of true poetry—simplicity. 


The Report of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for 1903 includes some pagest on the Catholic Parcchial 
Schools, of the United States. The chapter was written by 
the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, and will be of particular import- 
ance to all Catholics and all writers on, or students of, the history 
of education in the United States. Father Sheedy explains 
the mind of the church on the education o: the young; how 
the church favors popular education, and the growing demand 
among all classes for some religious education in the schools. 
He tells also at length of the rise, growth, and development of 
the parochial schools; their number, courses, efficiency, and 
results. The pamphlet is of timely and permanent value. 


* The Rock of Arranmore. By John O'Neill. New York: O’Shea & Co.; Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. ; 


t United States Bureau of Education. Chapter from the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education. Chap. xxi., The Catholic Parochial Schools of the United States, by Rev. Mor- 
gan M. Sheedy. Washington: Government Printing-Office. 
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The Tablet (6 Aug.) The rumor that there is an immediate 
prospect of the beatification of Scotus is not accepted 
by the editor. At a recent session of the Committee 
of Supply opportunity was given to discuss the Irish 
University Question. Mr. Clancy advocated the estab- 
lishment of a house of studies such as Irish Catholics 
would resort to. Mr. S. McNeill opposed the present 
system because, as he said, Catholics would no more 
enter a Queen’s College than they would a Protestant 
place of worship. Hereupon Mr. Wyndham objected to 
the matter being raised and denounced the debate as 
academic. For this he was severely criticised. No sat- 
isfactory results were obtained. The Roman Corre- 
spondent writes that M. Combes has decided that the 
time has come for giving the coup de grace to the union 
of Church and State in France. The Holy See, some 
time ago, demanded the attendance in Rome of two 
French bishops to answer certain accusations. Because 
this mandate was not delivered through the government, 
M. Combes claimed that the Concordat had been for- 
mally violated. Thereupon he required the withdrawal 
of the order under penalty of an immediate break with 
the Vatican. The Holy See declined to comply with 
the minister’s request. In the opinion of the corre- 
spondent, the rupture is irretrievable and the days of 
the Concordat are likely to be short. 

(13 Aug.): Cardinal Vannutelli completed his splendid 
tour of Ireland with speeches at Thurles, Cashel, Cork, 
and Queenstown, also Killarney and Kingstown, where, 
after giving solemn Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, he delivered his farewell address. As the steamer 
left the pier there was everywhere a scene of tremen- 
dous enthusiasm; ringing cheers were again and again 
renewed. The cardinal was extremely pleased with his 
visit, and repeatedly acknowledged his high esteem for, 
and his gratitude towards, the Irish people.—— Parents 
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in the diocese of Waterford and other maritime dioceses 
of Ireland have been asked to restrain their sons from 
entering the Royal Navy, where they are continually 
deprived of the rites of their church and the consola- 
tion of their religion. 

(20 Aug.): In the June number of The Fortnightly Mr. 
W. S. Lilly maintained that the doctrine pronouncing as 
lawful the assassination of excommunicated sovereigns 
is in accordance with the highest teaching of Catholic 
theologians, and the practice of the highest ‘authorities 
of the church. Suarez was quoted in support of this 
statement. The Very Rev. Bishop of Limerick took 
exception to Mr. Lilly’s statement, and in a series of 
letters proved quite conclusively that Suarez taught ex- 
plicitly the contradictory doctrine. In the present num- 
ber Mr. Lilly is answered for his statement that St. 
Pius V. meditated the assassination of Queen Elizabeth, 
by letters from Fr. J. H. Pollen, S.J., Montgomery Car- 
michael, and “ Aliquis”—all of which are strong in 
opposition yet well-meaning and kindly in spirit. 

The Month (Sept.): Continues the review of The Veil of the 
Temple. The discussion turns on natural religion—belief 
in any revealed religion being untenable from a scien- 
tific stand-point. Theism, to bea religion, entails a con- 
ception of a good God and a conception of a human 
soul; but these Theistic conceptions involve elements 
which science pronounces as inadmissible. The death- 
dealing calamities in the world and the internecine strife 
between animal and animal for bare existence tell against 
the Theist’s God whose moral goodness the order, 
beauty, and immensity of the Kosmos are supposed to 
demonstrate. As regards the soul’s free-will, our con- 
sciousness of this power is but an optical illusion; and 
as for immortality, we are shown that the soul lacks the 
attributes which enabled theologians to infer that it is a 
distinct entity, independent of the body and capable of 
surviving its dissolution. After disposing of Theism, 
Mr. Mallock’s characters create three substitutes in lieu 
of the dethroned God of the Deist—the Hegelian theory, 
the scheme of Herbert Spencer, and the Ethical Church. 
But before the advance of science these are found to 


. 
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fail in one respect or other. Next is set forth Mr. 
Mallock’s own theory through his spokesman, Mr. Glan- 
ville. The reviewer finds this part. of Mr. Mallock’s 
book misty and insufficient, but gives us what he con- 
ceives to be Mr. Mallock’s meaning. He sets before us 
the method whereby the author, alter removing from us 
all religious beliefs in the name of science, undertakes 
to restore them in the name of mysticism. Father 
Smith on several points makes serious objections to Mr. 
Mallock’s line of argument and to his assuming the cer- 
tainty of materialistic conclusions. 

La Quinzaine (1 Aug.): Apropos of President Roosevelt, Abbé 
C. Mano contributes an article entitled “ Strenuous Life.” 
The writer praises Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas in general, but 
fails to see how some of his opinions on war can be 
easily applied. In Mano’s opinion the President’s 
“Standard of Life,” his love for manly virtues, are de- 
serving of praise and his work is a “magnificent Sursum 
Corda.” 

(16 Aug.): Abbé J. Wehrlé undertakes to discuss an 
article by M. le Baron von Hiigel, which appeared in 
the Quinzaine of June 1, 1904. Even the title of the 
article is said to involve incertitude inasmuch as it 
speaks of ‘‘the eternal Christ and our successive Christ- 
ologies.” Just as if, writes Wehrlé, Christ, ‘“who did 
not exist on the eve of the day on which -his mother 
conceived Him, was eternal; and as if the church had 
more than one Christology. Von Hiigel’s words seem 
“to invite us to admit the existence of two distinct 
Christs; one the Christ of the mortal life, the simple 
Revealer of that which he knows only imperfectly; the 
other, the Christ eternal, who resembles so strongly the 
purely spiritual Word of God living in the bosom of 
the Father that he deserves to be called eternal.” 
Moreover Von Hiigel seems to imply that “St. John is 
in contradiction with the truth of history in presenting 
to us a Christ absolutely holy and impeccable.” These 
two questions are not only important, but are the “‘ key- 
stones of Christian dogmatics.” Wehrlé protests against 
the liberty which Von Hiigel takes in ‘‘ going beyond 
facts in order to find something other than facts.” He 
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concludes his article by warning us not to say or to 
insinuate anything which would implicate the univer- 
sality of the Redemption; to adhere firmly to the teach- 
ing of the church, the sole heiress of the permanent 
reality of Christ. 

(1 Sept.): Despite the fact that many ‘prophets of 
evil” declare a “yellow peril” for the future, Gabriel 
D’Azambuja predicts rather a “ yellow assistance.” The 
Chinese and the Japanese, in his opinion, have in the 
past been of immense good to white nations, and there 
is no fear that in the future a China, aided by Japan, 
a “panmongolism”’ will, with armies of several million 
men, crush “poor little Europe.”"——-George Fonsegrive 
begins an article on ‘‘Catholicism and the French 
Policy.” In this number he reviews the troubles be- 
tween Rome and the French Republic, after the visit of 
President Loubet to Italy. He dwells especially on the 
cause of the final outbreak between these two powers, 
namely, the summoning to Rome of the two French 
Bishops, Geay and Nordez, and on the outcome of this 
action. 

Le Correspondant (10 Aug.): J. B. Piolet concludes his article 
on Protestant Foreign Missions. He shows the extent 
and influence of the leading Protestant organizations, 
such as the Y. M. C. A., the Students’ Volunteer Mis- 
sionary Union, and the Epworth League. Statistics 
show that Protestants are much more liberal than Catho- 
lics in supporting foreign missions. The number of 
schools, orphanages, asylums, etc., managed by Protest- 
ants is given. The article shows the vast amount of 
literature that is given out by Protestant societies. The 
number of men and women engaged in the work is also 
given. Still, considering their numbers and resources, 
the results obtained are small. This is due, the writer 
believes, to the diversity of Protestant teachings, and to 
the fact that most Protestant missionaries are married. 
In concluding, the writer tells us what we are to learn 
about missionary work from our non-Catholic brethren: 
Ist. That Catholics all over the world should be per- 
sonally interested in the work and ready to help it 
along. 2d, That the societies engaged in this work 

VOL. LXXX.—9, 
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should give better accounts of the work performed; and 
3d, that a central museum and library of Catholic mis- 
sionary work should be established. A very interest- 
ing description of the Vatican is given by Marc Heélys. 
With the different halls, chapels, statues, etc., the writer 
connects many historical events and -persons, telling 
particularly of the work done in the Vatican by Nicho- 
las V. The improvements made by Leo XIII. are noted. 
Knowing the great love of Pius X. for the gardens of 
the Vatican, one feels greatly interested in the descrip- 
tion given of them in this article. 

du Monde Catholique (15 Aug.): In this number M. M. 
Sicard continues his argument to prove that Gaul received 
the Christian faith during the apostolic era. Did Mary 
Magdalene and her companions carry the faith into 
Gaul? The tradition says, Yes. In support of the tra- 
dition, the writer admits, there is a complete lack of 
contemporaneous witnesses, but urges that there is good 
reason for believing the legend, on account of the uni- 
versality of the tradition in Europe even as early as the 
ninth century, and because the tradition is in a way 
confirmed by one of the martyrologies, and by the 
Divine Office in use by the Dominicans in 1250. 

Etudes (20 Aug.): “French Catholics: Their Rights and 
Duties,” is the title of a vigorous and instructive arti- 
cle by Henri Berchois, on the present religious crisis in 
France. After a brief discussion of the rights of Catho- 
lics as men, citizens of the republic, and members of a 
religious organization—rights which have been so 
repeatedly infringed upon and violated by the hostile 
minority which controls the government—the writer goes 
on to consider some of the duties of French Catholics, 
in view of the conditions which at present confront 
them. The first duty of every true Catholic is to strive 
to be a worthy member of the Church of Christ—to see 
to it that the principles of faith and of the Gospel shall 
more and more dominate and rule his individual life and 
conduct. But besides this the Catholics of France must 
rouse themselves to united and energetic action. God 
does not save us without our own earnest co-operation ; 
and this applies as well to the temporal welfare and 
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salvation of societies as to the eternal salvation of the 
individual soul. The inertia and indifference of Catho- 
lics themselves have been a fruitful source of weakness 
and failure to the Catholic body in the past. Ener- 
getic effort, then, is an indispensable condition of suc- 
cess. But effort to be effective must be united; dis- 
union means weakness—failure; unity, strength and 
success. Catholics must learn to waive their political 
differences, and lay aside their petty personal ambitions 
and jealousies for the sake of the higher interests of 
religion. In conclusion, the writer outlines briefly a 
practical plan of campaign, and expresses the hope that 
through united, energetic, and intelligent effort the 
Catholics of France will pass successfully through the 
present crisis, and, in the struggle for their rights and 
liberties, march to certain victory. 

(4 Sept.): “A Divorce” is the title of a novel by Paul 
Bourget, reviewed in this number by Pierre Suau. This 
masterpiece, writes the reviewer, pictures strongly how 
far divorce is a ‘‘ permanent temptation, and a sad maze 
for the modern family.” The plot of the story runs 
thus: Mme. Albert Darras—who has been married to 
M. Darras for twelve years, after having been divorced 
from her first husband, M. de Chambauld—being smitten 
in conscience at the event of her daughter’s First Com- 
munion, realizes that her divorce stands between her 
and God. Darras had allowed her to bring up her 
daughter in the Catholic faith, while he made Lucien, 
her son by her first husband, a copy of himself—an 
irreligious but honest man, obeying only “his individual 
and independent conscience.” Lucien falls in love with 
Bertha Planat, who, like Darras and Lucien, believes in 
a “morality founded on biology.” Lucien, though he 
finds out that Bertha had once been betrayed, feels that 
she has not lied in conscience, and decides to marry 
her. Darras and his wife oppose the marriage, and 
Lucien gets the consent of his father, M. de Chambauld, 
who dies shortly after. There is a quarrel between 
Lucien and his mother, the outcome of which is, that 
Lucien leaves her home and marries Bertha Planat. 
Mme. Darras is now convinced of the “irregularity of 
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her second union,” and, unable to find anything to 
relieve her, gives herself up to a misfortune without 
end, brought upon her by “that law of anarchy and 
disorder which promised her liberty and happiness, and 
gave her only slavery and misery.” Finally, she realizes 
that return to religion is the necessary condition of 
her happiness. 

Thomiste (July-Aug.): M. Waddington, in a work on 
ancient philosophy published during the present year, 
revived the question of the authenticity of the Aristo- 
telian ethics, holding that Aristotle was the author of 
three treatises: the Nicomachean Ethics; the Eudemean 
Ethics; and the Magna Moralia; and he put forward 
the hypothesis that another work, “The Virtues and 
Vices,” was also of the same authorship. Rev. M. St. Gil- 
let, O.P., in this issue gives a résumé of the findings of the 
critics on this question during the last fifty years, and 
sums up in four conclusions: First, That the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics is certainly of Aristotelian authorship ; 
Second, That the ‘‘Eudemean Ethics” is posterior to 
the Nicomachean, and is a copy of the latter with some 
personal retouches made by Eudemius or some other 
disciple of Aristotle; Third, that the ‘“‘ Magna Moralia” 
is certainly not the work of Aristotle, but seems to be 
a large résumé of the other two; Fourth, That the 
treatise on Virtues and Vices cannot be admitted as of 
Aristotelian origin, or at least such origin is very doubt- 
ful. The second instalment of M. B. Schwalm’s article 
on the controversies of the Greek Fathers upon the 
knowledge of Christ shows the development which took 
place in this question from St. Athanasius’ theory of a 
special economy of progress in Christ to the theory of 
innate science held by St. Cyril of Alexandria. The 
Rev. Thomas M. Pégues, O.P., takes exception to Father 
Billot’s theory that the Sacraments are merely disposing 
causes and not immediate causes of grace. After a care- 
ful examination of the writings of St. Thomas bearing on 
this point, Father Pégues finds the Angelic Doctor un- 
questionably on his side, and in favor of the immediate 
causality of the Sacraments. “Le Miracle d’apres St. 
Thomas D’Aquin” is the title of an article by the Rev. 
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J. D. Folghera, O.P., in which the writer has gathered 
the ideas on miracles set forth by St. Thomas in various 
parts of his writings. In introducing his subject the 
writer says that the article will be of use if it shows 
that “in the ages of faith, to believe and to believe in 
miracles was less an effect of credulity than of reason 
itself.” For those who wish to know St. Thomas’ 
opinion on miracles this article presents his argument in 
convenient form. 

y Fe (Aug.): P. Murillo reviews a book in which P. 
Delattre, S.J., assails La Méthode Historique of P. La- 
grange, O.P. The reviewer says that the book and the 
method it represents have been practically killed by the 
criticisms of the learned Jesuit, at least so far as 
moderately instructed Catholics are concerned. He 
draws attention to the fact that the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse was not responsible for the publication of the 
volume, and that P. Fonck said it was unworthy of serious 
refutation. P. Delattre, however, has judged otherwise, 
since P. Lagrange’s position on the Biblical Commission 
might lend him undue influence with half-educated rea- 
ders. The reviewer remarks that, although some Catho- 
lics may look unfavorably upon P. Delattre’s book, 
that fact will be to their discredit rather than his. 
(Meanwhile P. Lagrange’s book has gone into a third 
edition.) 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

General Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, 
S.S., D.D. Pp. 347. Price $2.50. Prayer Book for Religious. By Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. Pp. 1155. 

B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo.: 

The Ray: A Story of the Time of Christ. By R. Monlaur. Translated from the French 

by Rev. J. M. Leleu. Pp. 203. Price 45 cents. = 
RICHARD G. BADGER, THE GORHAM PRESS, Boston : 
Introduction to Dante's Inferno. By A. T. Ennis. Pp. 141. 


ALPHONSE PICARD ET FILS, Paris: 
Le Palais de Caiphe et le Nouveau Jardin Saint-Pierre. Par Le P. Urban Coppens, 
O.F.M. Pp. 94. Le Millénarisme dans ses Origines et son Développement, Par Léon 
Gry. Pp. 136. ” 
LIBRAIRIE VICTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 
La Méthode Historique. Par M. J. Lagrange. Pp. 259. 


GEORGE BARRIE & Sons, Philadelphia: 

The History of North America. 20 vols. By Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. Vol. I. Dis- 
covery and Exploration, by Alfred Brittain. Vol. II. The Indians of North America in 
Historic Times, by Cyrus Thomas, Ph.D. Vol. III. The Colonization of the South, 
by a Hamilton. Vol. 1V. The Colonization of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, by Frederick Robertson, Ph.D. Vol. V. The Colonization of New England, by 
Bartlett Burleigh James, Ph.D. Vol. VII. The Colonization and Development of the 
Constitution, by Thomas Francis Moran, Ph.D. Printed for subscribers only. 


OPEN CouRT PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Chicago: 
Readings from Modern Mexican Authors. By Frederick Starr. Pp. 420. 


HARPER BROTHERS, New York: 
Vergilius. A Tale of the Coming Christ. By Irving Bacheller. Pp. 279. Price $1.35. 


ART AND Book Co., London: 
Immaculata. Pp. 18. Catechism simply explained. By H. Canon Cafferata. Pp. 172. 
Tyburn and the English Martyrs. By Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Pp. 128. 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, Philadelphia : 
History of Education. By E. L. Kemp. Pp. 384. Xant's Educational Theory. By 
Edwin Franklin Buchner, Ph.D. Pp. 309. 
MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York: 
A History of Education in the United States. By Edwin Grant Dexter, Ph.D. (Colum- 
bia.) Pp. 656. Price $2. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, Washington, D. C.: 
Daily Consular Reports. 


Ginn & Co., Boston: 
Elementary Woodworking. By Edwin W. Foster. Pp. 133. Price 75 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York: 
The Affairat the Inn. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Others. Pp. 220. Price $1.25 
Words of Koheleth. By John Franklin Genung. Pp. 361. Price $1.25. The De 
Monarchia of Dante Alighieri. By Aurelia Henry. Pp. 216. Price $1.25. y 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London: 


Motu Proprio of Pope Pius the Tenth on Christian Democracy and Sacred Music. Pp. 24. 
Are Indulgences soldin Spain (‘The Bula I.a Cruzada)? By the Rev. Sydney F. Smith, 
S.J. Pp 24. A Tale of Mexican Horrors. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S A Pp. 
24. A Spanish Heroine in England. By Dona-Louisa De Carnival. Pp. 32. 
Rome's Appalling Record ; or, the French Clergy and its Calumniators. By Rev. John 
Gerard, S.J. Pp. 16. 
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ITH much pleasure we give space to the excellent words of advice con- 
tained in a paper prepared for the opening meeting of a most progres- 
sive Catholic Reading Circle. It will furnish a theme for profitable discus- 
sion in many home circles, where intelligent Catholics can meet and exchange 
opinions without formality. This is a phase of the Reading Circle movement 
not represented on any printed list. Yetthe Home Circle is to be regarded 
as the model type. Rules of procedure are needed for the larger gatherings, 
and are always somewhat irksome by repressing spontaneity. On behalf of 
the readers of this department the manager of The Columbian Reading 
Union hopes to get many papers like the following: 

In all things, said Thomas 4 Kempis, have I sought peace and found her 
not, save in corners and books. It would be delightful, and I am sure profit- 
able, to dwell on this theme; but so many admirable things have been written 
and read by everybody about this wonderful man, or rather about the won- 
derful book this elusive genius has bequeathed the world. It is the greatest 
boon after the four Gospels. The best way to do homage to this practical 
mystic of the fourteenth century is to adopt the practice of the daily reading 
of, at least, one passage from his book. It may be a random passage, but it 
will always startle us with its timeliness. It helps us through the day as 
nothing else trom a human pen can—a joy to the heart, a light to the soul, a 
staff for our weariness to lean upon; try it, and then you will have for a 
certainty a soul-tonic proof against the ‘‘cares that infest the day,” and 
tend to depress us. 

This opening paper purposes to run on from one thing to another, with- 
out rhyme or measure, but, I hope, with some reason. Let us call ita chat 
about books to read, and what the holy man above mentioned advised us 
not to read, five hundred years ago, has been repeated in varying phrase from 
his day to our day. We have heard much, and perhaps felt somewhat of 
the friendship of books, of the companionship of books, of the blessedness of 
books; all kinds of wise sayings are recorded of how books are the means by 
which we make the great and good of other generations our personal 
friends; and in this, our day, who can number the clubs, circles, unions, all 
sorts of associations for courses of reading? It is a fad for many, a fashion 
for some, a craze, perhaps, for a certain number; the moralizer can here 
vent his venom or his wisdom on a generous scale. 

Aggressiveness is not our chief. characteristic, hence we shall not attack 
the fads, nor the fashions, nor the crazes; they can do no harm except to 
those who wish to be harmed; we merely make a note ex passant of the signs 
of the times, to be interpreted ad libitum. We have all been impressed 
during the past few years by the large space given in the periodicals, even in 
the newspapers, to the lists of best 100 books, according to the best judg- 
ment of some of the greatest literary authorities in the world. Many bishops 
complied with the editor’s request, as to what their lordships had to give in 
the shape of alist. Cardinal Newman, the undisputed master-mind of the 
age, went into the making out of those lists, and so did Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
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Gladstone—weighty authorities these—nor can we doubt of the interesting 
reading these lists in themselves furnish; much instruction may be obtaired 
from the comparison of these lists, for there is this peculiarity about the 
human mind, that even if it cannot do a thing, it likes to know howit can be 
done. It is quite probable that many hundreds out of the many thousands 
who find delight in looking over catalogues of books would not make an effort 
to master one of the many valuable works suggested. In fact it is to be 
feared that many of us lose time trying to decide what book to read first. 
Dr. Johnson would tell us that ‘‘it makes no more difference what book a 
man reads first than it does what foot he puts into his shoes first.” ‘* Read 
anything, sir, five hours a day, and you will become learned!” That’s all 
very well for Dr. Johnson and for Bozzy; and with all due respect for the 
grand old oddity, and taking it for granted that when he said ‘‘any book” 
he meant any valuable book, we cannot dream of the leisurely luxury of 
five hours a day. We women could not conscientiously dispose of our time 
on that scale; indeed, five hours a week would be, perhaps should be, as 
much as we can count on. Of course, there are exceptional weeks when it 
becomes a matter of more or less reading time. Madame Swetchine says, 
without stopping to mention what the motive should be, that every woman, 
no matter how busy her life, can find, if she wishes, time every day for 
some study. All reading was study for Madame Swetchine; she is an 
authority on books and life no less infallible than lovable. 

Now as to the choice of books, for there must be a choice, for reasons of 
conscience, of intellectual profit, as well as of moral support, and of mere 
recreation; a severe choice even in our reading for amusement and rest. We 
are justified in selecting our friends with an exclusiveness that might limit us 
to Solomon’s ‘‘ one in a thousand”; even our bowing acquaintances should 
be rather few than many, and all this, without in the least damaging the uni- 
versal charity which is the beginning and the end of the Law. 

What about the world of books? It isa world, and are we to go about 
recklessly here? Are we allowed a hail-fellow-well met sort of camaraderie? 
taking for granted we have the instinct of all that is proper and healthy and 
safely beautiful. This instinct will say the right thing. Barring all those 
books that carry with them the odor of sin, however disguised; barring, too, 
all merely sensational fiction, completely ignoring the tons of trash served 
out by the carload in the vulgar markets of the uneducated. Among the 
books, the one hundred books from which we are to choose, what shall we 
read? There’sthe rub! It is no small difficulty to say to one’s self, do and 
don’t even in matters permissible. Our leisure for reading being so valuable 
and limited it seems a sin against ourselves to waste even a moment with 
the second best. Spiritual reading is the daily bread of the soul, therefore a 
little of it every day; if not a goodly slice, let us make sure at least of a few 
substantial crumbs; say, for instance, a verse or so from the New Testament 
or the Jmitation of Christ, which is a sort of sequelto the Gospels. Then why 
not have on hand one well-written life of some saint, or one volume from 
some saintly pen? Wisdom and true profit in this kind of reading lie rather 
in the quality than the quantity. One saint whom we would adopt not only 
as a patron, but asa study, would go further in making saints of us than a 
bowing sort of acquaintance with the whole of them. If fifteen minutes can- 
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not be given every day to this spiritual nourishing, well then ten minutes, or 
let us say five; no one can be so hurried as not to find,:at least, that mini- 
mum of the waking hours of each day. 

Now for the books that are literature. Possibly the old books are the 
best. Thomas 4 Kempis thought so in his day, and in every age of the world 
mankind has looked tothe past for wisdom. While Shakspere was writing 
his plays, the polite world of his day was looking to the preceding age for its. 
poetry. Time winnows everything, and, as a rule, whatever lasts has merit— 
with books as with men. The survival of the fittest seems the invariable 
law. When Shakspere’s works were a hundred years old people began to. 
read them. When they were two hundred years old they began to quote 
them; now they are an essential of education. Milton did not live to hear the 
world cal] him master. Leaving out our great spiritual writers as sure of 
immortality, it is curious to inquire as te what works of our time will survive 
the flight of time, survive the Booms. What are the chances of Carlyle, 
George Eliot, Matthew Arnold being called teachers, net in the thirtieth 
century but ten years hence? May we not answerat once, and say no teacher 
who sets out with the melancholy assurance that he knows not the issue can 
be called by that great name. Carlyle groans: ‘‘ Whence, and, O Heavens! 
whither?” Matthew Arnold sounds some cheery notes, but always before the 
end he ‘‘brings the eternal note of sadness in”; and as for George Eliot, 
why trouble to quote. No, these, nor their disciples and imitators, are not 
teachers; they have taught some things, but not to the final issue, and their 
books can benefit us only in connection with studies that do not bear closely 
on life. 

Among the healthy literary signs of our times is the demand for biogza- 
phies, autobiographies, letters (some letters). The novelists have so abused 
realism, and we are so tired of an unfounded idealism, that the truth within 
us cries out for the reality. The novelists, great andsmall, earliest and latest, 
French and English, have given us unto satiety idealistic and realistic men 
and women who fail us in our personal struggles. We want the ~ea/ men 
and women who have gone through the combat, who are struggling side by 
side with us. With them only do we feel sure of a profitable sympathy. 
Realism is not reality; idealism of books is not the idealism of life. Hence 
let us have well-written biographies and such letters as will enable us to come 
closer to our fellow-men and women. Alas! that even with the best-written 
biographies, with the most confidential letters, we should still be so far off one 
from the other! Who that has ever looked long and carefully at a picture of 
Cardinal Newman can fail to understand what he means when he speaks of 
‘*the impassable gulf that separates man from man”? If we cannot pass. 
that gulf we can look intoit. In this sense let us understand Pope’s line: 


‘¢ The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Not the dreaming man of Jean Paul Richter, not the caricatured mar— 
nor woman—of so many of our so-called dramatists and of our ‘‘ up-to-date” 
novelists. Thackeray and Dickens have wrought much and well, stil} 
their men and women do not interest so much as personalities; they only 
serve to carry the argument that is to expose some sham, or point a 
moral and paint a tale. As for Hugo’s and Daudet’s men and women— 
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realistic? Yes; real? No. Those are not our own kith and kin. Thank 
God they are not! Walter Scott’s men and women? Yes, as quaint and 
fanciful tapestry figures to complete the charm of the castles he so loves. 
There is great Auman charm in all these types, but we are not satisfied. 
Let us conclude that fiction alone cannot be our reading. And 
we must not fear to be too exclusive in the ‘‘ world of books.” Mrs. 
Browning says: . 
*¢ Behold the world of books is still the world, 
And worldlings in it are less merciful 
And more puissant; for the wicked there 
Are winged like angels; every knife that strikes 
Is edged with elemental fire to assail 
A spiritual life. The beautiful seems right 
By force of Beauty, and the feeble wrong 
Because of weakness. Power is justified, 
Though armed against St. Michael. 
Many a crown covers bald foreheads. 
In the Book-World true 
There’s no lack neither of God’s saints and kings 
That shake the ashes of the grave aside 
From their calm locks, and undiscomfited 
Look steadfast truths against time’s changing mark. 
True, many a prophet teaches in the»roads; 
True, many a seer pulls down the flaming thunder 
Upon his own head in strong martyrdom, 
In order to light men a moment’s space. 
But stay! Who judges? 
Who discerns at once the sound of the 
Trumpets, when the trumpets blow 
For Alaric as well as for Charlemagne? 
Who judges prophets and can tel] true seers 
From conjurers? The child there? 
Would you leave 
The child to wander in a battlefield 
And push his innocent smile against the guns? 
Or even in the catacombs? 
His torch grown ragged in the fluttering air 
And all the dark a-mutter round him? 
The World of Books is still the world, 
And both worlds have God’s providence, thank God! 


To keep and hearten.” 
* * * 


The time having arrived for printing the four-thousandth number of 
The Atheneum, the editor indulges in a few appropriate remarks. He is 
pessimistic. Born in 1828, his paper has reached an age which might 
command respect, if respect were in fashion. Present criticism, in his 
opinion, is in a bad way. Its general tendency, he believes, is to deal in 
personalities rather than first principles, impressionism rather than logic, 
and to silence that comparative sense which acquaintance with the master- 
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pieces of the world encourages. Immortality is so frequently and rashly 
promised to the writer of to-day that such praise has almost become a 
farce, and it is necessary to remind readers that restraint in expression does 
not mean disparagement, nor a high standard a personal grudge. The 
Atheneum could get some comfort from recognition of the fact that, after 
all, present criticism suffers a good deal for sins with which it has really 
nothing to do. Just as the craze for fiction has produced a kind of book 
that is simply a thing of commerce, having no literary significance whatever, 
so the irruption of hordes of ignoramuses into the field of criticism and the 
complaisance of foolish editors have led to the creation of the notice which 
has nothing to do with criticism. ‘This pernicicus hodgepcdge of personali- 
ties, treacle, and illiteracy undoubtedly does much haim; but the people 
who know the difference between it and sane criticism are not all dead yet, 
and they are constant enough in their appreciation of the real thing to justify 
the editor of Zhe Atheneum and all other advocates of a high standard in 


keeping up their courage. 
e * ? 


Rev. John B. Tabb is professor of English literature at St. Charles 
College, on the outskirts ot Ellicott City, Marylard. This college is one cf 
the many landmarks situated among the wheat-laden hills of that grand 
old State. : 

It is in this place we find Father Tabb, the grammarian, the poet. He 
is not an old man, but still we cannot call him young. From his appear- 
ance he seems to have borne his years with more difficulty than most of his 
fellow-men, for his form bespeaks the absence of vigor andstrength. His 
face is meagre; two eyes look out from shaggy beetle brows; his nose is 
thin and of the Semitic form, and his cheeks are hollowed. He is very often 
found in a cassock long past the ordinary period of usage, and his frock- 
coat and oddly-shaped hat have long since gone out of style. 

He is very. affectionate; his heart is a vast ocean of love and charity. 
His goodness is wide-spreading. He is a man of God; his piety is deep; 
his devotion edifying. Those not acquainted with him consider him erratic, 
and even those who know him well pronounce him erratic. 

He is never known to have used the word good-by. When vacation 
comes around his scholars are wont to go to his room to wish him a happy 
vacation, but never has it been said that they stole a march on him. ‘When 
you are going to die,” he says, ‘‘come, and then I’ll bid you good-by.” 
If any one has reached the stage of pre-eminence he is barred fre m access 
to Father Tabb’s apartments. These incidents illustrate a few of the mzn’s 
characteristics, but when we study his verses we readily forget these for tke 
essential characteristics that have given him deseived feme as a feet. 

* * * 


Simply as pure reading matter such a work as the American Newspaper 
Directory is not without interest, and scme of its pages reveal plots ard 
counterplots that are very tangible. The 21,451 pericdicals published in 
the United States and Canada cover a field just as wide as humanity. ‘The 
progress and backslidings, the strength and weaknesses, the enlighter ment 
and illiteracy of mankind are all faithfully shadowed in publications. 
Almost as soon as an idea is born, in this age of printing, wkether it ke gcecd 
or bad, healthy or diseased, it is embodied in some sort of periodical. 
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One of the first headings that strikes the eye is anti-Roman Catholic. 
The: denominational literature of the United States embraces scme thirty 
creeds, but the religion of the Pope appears to be the only one that has 
aroused opposition. Three publications are listed under this head: Amert- 
can Citizen, Boston (weekly); Converted Catholic, New York (monthly) ; 
and Primitive Catholic, Brooklyn (semi-monthly). An-examination of the 
directory for five years past shows that the opposition is decreasing, for 
there were more than a dozen publications devoted to this cause when the 
American Protective Association movement was at its height. The Reman 
Catholic Church is credited with 161 publications, and seems to be in little 
danger of extinction. ‘ 

Another curious bit of plot appears in the anti-prohibition pericdicals. 
Under temperance and prohibition are listed 107 publications. Evidently 
this active prosecution has made John Barleycorn turn like the proverbial 
worm, and give expression to his side of the question in three weekly jour- 
nals. Four publications are listed under the head of anti-saloon. 

Occultism and theosophy are represented by seven periodicals—which 
is said to be an occult number. New Thought is said to be a semi-occult 
form of faith, and is represented by five periodicals. Alchemy has dis- 
appeared before the discoveries of modern chemistry, with its radio-active 
substances, but astrology is represented by one monthly. Clairvoyance, 
palmistry, and phrenology are credited with five periodicals. 

Weather is a subject of universal interest, and would seem to be en- 
titled to more than three journals. These are all monthly. 

The ancient institution of matrimony has been transfoimed into a dis- 
tinct industry, promoted by seven monthly journals with symbolic names. 

The subjects of undertaking, embalming, cemeteries, and cremation 
are treated in seven monthly journals. 

Fifteen fraternal societies are each credited with from three to several 
dozen publications, while many more are ranged under miscellanecus sc- 
cieties. Some of these organizations have queer names and queer jouinals. 

Dogs are well represented. Cats are treated ina single paper. Stamp 
collectors have fifteen journals, and coin collectors have three. Taxidermy 
and ornithology have five journals. The science of collecting and prese1ving 
birds’ eggs has one journal. 

There is one class of periodicals whose publishers must have difficulty 
in keeping track of subscribers, even though they pay in advance. These 
are the papers devoted to agents, street fakirs, followers of fairs, expositions, 
and conventions. This peripatetic public is seived by four papers that 
give advance information concerning large meetings and events. 

Publications devoted to history, biography, and genealogy are usually 
leisurely, appearing every three months, as a rule. 

Seventeen publications are issued for detectives, policemen, and fire- 
men. Among the less conspicuous foreign language papers are one Arabic, 
two Armenian, five Chinese, three Croatian, eight Finnish, two Gaelic, two 
mrodern. Greek, four Hungarian, three Icelandic, two monthly journals in 
a dialect of the Nebraska Indians, two Japanese, five Lithuanian, five Portu- 
guese, two Russian, one Servian, ten Slavonic, two Slovenian, and four 
Welsh. There is also a monthly in Boston printed in classic Latin and 
Greek. M. C. M. 
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